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Articte I.—THE RELATIONS OF ART TO EDU- 
CATION. 


Tue elegant and costly building designed for the use of the 
Yale School of Art is now completed. Its founder, Mr. 
Street, of New Haven, chose to bear unassisted, the burden 
of its erection; and in so doing has built for himself a name 
for large-hearted liberality. Few men could have given so 
much for an object of pure benevolence; fewer still would 
have had the breadth of mind to do so much for an education- 
al object, and especially for a department of education so im- 
perfectly understood and appreciated as that of Art. 

Mr. Street was not permitted to live to see the completion 
of this beautiful edifice, so that it has now become his monu- 
ment—a most fitting monument of his mind and character. 
Nothing that is low, or false, or unsightly, should enter its 
doors. All things that are true, that are pure, that are lovely, 
that are of good report, and only such as these, should be 
found within it. Mr. Street possessed the means and the op- 
portunity of cultivating his mind to an uncommon degree, 
He did this for his children’s sake as well as for his own. He 
was the indefatigable superintendent of his children’s education, 
and their personal friend and guide in all that is worthy and 
beautiful, and was thus made to be the instrument of guiding 
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and educating others. A fine classical scholar, a man of ex- 
tensive and accurate reading in English literature, and of ex- 
quisite taste in all matters pertaining to art; he was also a 
man of decided will, and of quiet but independent opinions, 
Kept from the active pursuits of business life by long-continued 
ill health, his mind assumed a more thoughtful and meditative 
cast, in which fruitful soil ideas respecting the meaning and 
limits of a true education sprang up. He deeply felt the want in 
our systems of education of the practical element, of something 
which might unite educated men with the present time and tie 
present world in which they live. Noone more thoroughly ap- 
preciatcd the need of classical and scientific studies, as forming 
the foundation of education ; but he thought that there were men 
who lived now as well as in the days of Greece and Rome— 
men who spoke their own living languages, and wrought their 
own living works, which were well worth knowing and study- 
ing. He endowed a professorship of modern languages in 
Yale College; and instead of spending his fortune in erecting 
a costly palace for himself, he built a * Palace of Art,” free to 
all who would enter with earnest mind to learn more of the 
beauty of truth. It was well said by one of the speakers at 
the last meeting of the alumni of Yale, “that this art-building 
might, indeed, in the course of time crumble and decay, but it 
would have then reproduced itself; and still live on in far more 
beautiful structures, and above all in its silent influence in 
building up the imperishable fabric of a finished, ennobled, 
and educated mind.” 

We would add to this brief notice of the character of Mr. 
Street, that a sincere and humble Christian faith sustained him 
through the labors and trials of an age lengthened out amid 
great suffering and bodily infirmity to seventy-four years, and 
sheds a cheering, mild, and blessed light upon his memory. 

The building, whose cost is estimated to approach the sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars, may be described as composed 
of two principal parts or wings, one forty-six by eighty-six feet, 
the other thirty-one by seventy-seven feet, connected by an- 
other part containing the entries and chief staircases. This 
arrangement gives quite an irregular surface of wall, thus lend- 
ing light and shade and picturesque effect. The building is 
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plain and solid, with points, however, of judicious ornamenta- 
tion. Its principal material is the New Jersey sandstone, re- 
lieved by darker Connecticut sandstone for the architectural 
lines and courses. The corridors are pointed Gothic, which, 
with the hipped roof and the turrets at the angles, characterize 
the structure as a Gothic building with special adaptation to 
a modern use. Thus the roof is half of slate and half of glass, 
and there are other novel and original features; indeed, for 
a successful and beautiful adaptation of the Gothic to the pur- 
poses of a modern art-building the architect deserves great 
praise. The basement, which is twelve feet high, has rooms 
well lighted and fitted for lecturing and modeling. The first 
story is devoted to studios, library room, and official apart- 
ments. The second and highest story contains two galleries 
fur the exhibition of pictures and works of art, the larger one 
seventy six by thirty, the smaller sixty-eight by twenty-two. 
While the principal entrance is upon the town side, the finest 
aspect of the building is upon the College grounds; and, 
when the architectural plans in respect to the College 
grounds and the other new !muildings to be erected are carried 
ont, the effect will be attractive and noble. The inangura- 
tion of this building for the purpose of instruction in art in 
Yale College brings up naturally the general subject of the re- 
lations of art to education. Perhaps something may be said 
to place this subject in a clearer light than it seems to be at 
present in the minds of some, even intelligent men. 

True education, we hold, aims to produce a harmonious de- 
velopment of the nature, neglecting nothing essential, and cul- 
tivating nothing disproportionately, to the total exclusion of 
other things. One may be educated to a certain extent and in 
acertain direction, and be far from being a man of true cul- 
ture; whole regions of his nature may still lie barren and 
waste, unresponsive to the design of their Creator. A good 
mathematician is not a thoroughly educated man, nor is a good 
philologian. The culture of the pure intellect is not the sole 
object of education. Even physical culture is not to be over- 
looked. We cannot tell how great an influence a manly phys- 
ical training exerts upon character. The Christian world 
seems to be just now beginning to see what the Greeks per- 
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ceived ages ago, that physical culture has a moral value, that 
the healthy perfection of the body has its influence upon the 
soundness and beauty of the spirit which it contains. The 
apostle’s admonition “ For bodily exercise profiteth little” re- 
fers to those ascetic tendencies and bodily mortifications w’:ich 
were introduced by gnostic teachers in the place of true godli- 
ness and a Christian life. And yet we would not make too 
much of physical culture, nor believe that the renovation of 
humanity will spring from it. We would not seek to change 
the relative value of things. The training of the moral and 
religious nature, of the conscience and will, of those faculties 
which have an immediate relation to God and the profoundest 
principles of character,—this undoubtedly lies at the foundation 
of any true idea of education. It may be also taken for 
granted that the discipline of the intellect, of the knowing 
and reasoning powers, comes next in point of importance, and 
indeed occupies that middle place which makes education to 
mean nothing, unless it means the right development and 
orderly exercise of the distinctively intellectual faculties. But 
this is not all. There is still left an important portion of the 
being whose place is harder to define, belonging partly to the 
rational and partly to the affectional nature; it is the region 
more peculiarly of the imagination and sentiments, in which 
lie the springs of feeling for the true, the beautiful, and the 
good. How broad a region is this. How narrow the view 
which would suffer this to run to waste, which would allow 
this vital portion of our hnman nature, that which makes it gen- 
uinely human, to be forgotten. The imagination is one of the 
noblest of the faculties. It is the creative power of the mind 
assimilating us toGod. It is that which makes all things new. 
How grand a quality in ar orator! It is that which gives one 
man’s sermon a freshness and vital power, which another 
preacher’s sermon of equal force of thought does not have. 
The greatest preachers, like Chrysostom, Augustine, Luther, 
Robert Hall, and Chalmers, have all had this quality in a high 
degree, not only lighting up their words and thoughts with mar- 
velous brilliancy, but enabling them to cast original and pene- 
trating glances into the illimitable fields of divine truth. Should 
this noble quality of the mind be left out of the account in any 
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comprehensive idea of education or life? The Germans say 
that “the true art is to live beautifullv;” if so we can ill 
afford to neglect the cultivation of the more purely imagina- 
tive and esthetical part of the nature, or of that true art, 
which presents to us so many hints of a beautiful life, and 
which gives harmony, glory, and finish to the whole. 

Art has been heretofore in a great degree excluded from 
our system of education’from the fear that, in the future as in 
the past, it may lead to a refined but degenerate civilization. 
This was the case in Greece and Modern Italy, and history 
has frequently repeated the lesson. The intelligent Puritan 
mind had read this lesson, and repudiated the art which en- 
feebles while it refines; and with all our love of art we had 
rather stand in the judgment of history and of God with the 
stern Puritan, than with the accomplished foe with whom he 
fought. He occupies an incomparably higher place in history 
and in the history of mind. He is the true American 
who does not give up one iota of his Puritanism, but who 
engrafts upon the strong and sturdy stock of Puritanism 
aricher and more generous culture. But in every instance 
where art has aided in degrading a people, it can be 
proved, we contend, that other deeper moral causes were at 
work; and that the art in question was in no case that of the 
true type, but was connected with some corrupt philoso- 
phy, or fatal error of Christian doctrine, or grossly per- 
verted public sentiment. It was moreover as a general thing 
an incomplete conception of art itself, formed chiefly upon 
the sensuous idea; it was not that true art which combines 
the sensuous with the higher rational and ideal qualities of the 
mind, which is built on ideas and has a deep moral element in it. 

1. The study of true Art, or esthetic culture, should be in- 
trodnced into education because art comprises so great a por- 
tion of the life of mind. It is as genuine a department of the 
mental nature as logic or mathematics. Who will deny that 
it took as much mind to build St. Peter’s cathedral, or to 
compose the music of Sebastian Bach, as to write the “ Mech- 
anique Celeste?” In treating of the artistic mind we are 
not confined to architects, or musicians, or sculptors, but we 
must reckon in the poets. Homer, Euripides, Dante, Shakes- 
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peare, Milton, creating fresh worlds of the imagination, body- 
ing forth new forms of beauty, truth, and power, were as true 
artists as Michael Angelo and Beethoven. The artistic mind 
is seen in literature. It is mind moving in the region of ideas, 
and from the pure impulse of delight in beauty and truth, cre- 
ating ideal works that reflect the nobler inward emotions, 
hopes, and conceptions of the mind. Could any one be called 
a truly educated man who had never studied Shakespeare, and 
who knew nothing and felt nothing of the new world of 
thought, action, beauty, feeling, and power, which his works 
reveal? No more, in truth, than a man could be called a 
Biblical scholar who had never read the poetical parts of the 
Lible, the psalins, and the prophecies. 

The knowledge needed by a true artist,—for example, by a 
good painter,—proves to us at a glance that no ordinary amount 
of intellectual preparation and ability is demanded. He is re- 
quired to make himself master of anatomy, of optics and light 
and shade perspective, of gevlogy and botany, of chemistry 
and the science of colors, of the principles of gravity, harmo- 
ny, expression, and the deeper laws of the mind. Added to 
these a wide reading of history, and general literature, and a 
cultivation of the mind, so that it can grasp the formative ideas 
or spirit of an age, or of an heroic character, or of a grand 
and beautiful scene of nature. A great painter is a great 
poet. The colors he uses are his language, and his pictures 
are his poems, instinct with thought and glowing with the 
light of mind. A work of art is not only the product of strong 
feeling but of pure intelligence. 

2. True esthetic culture would introduce into our system of 
education a new spirit of freedom. The highest idea of life 
even in the Christian sense is the union of law with liberty, 
the obedience of duty because one sees the beauty of truth and 
delights in it from the heart. it is the province of education 
to bring out this real beauty of truth so that it shall meet the 
best desires and susceptibilities of the mind, and shall be fol- 
lowed freely by the truth-seeker. As a people we have free- 
dom much on our tongues but not so much in our spirits. We 
have brought down everything to the dead level of the actual. 
It is the thing which is, which answers the present purpose, 
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which meets the present emergency, which constitutes the pres- 
ent success, which is visible and palpable, and not the thing 
which should be, which aims at the possible truth and the no- 
ble ideal. Aésthetic culture would flow into our educational 
systems as an ennobling influence, freeing us from our utilita- 
rian spirit and elevating the national mind. Our practical 
character is our strength, and it isthe glory and strength of 
our American system of education as contradistinguished from 
much that we find in the highly theoretical European systems. 
But while we would not disparage or weaken this strong prac- 
tical Ainerican quality, we would counteract its tendencies to- 
wards an ignoble and materialistic conception of life. Art 
would come in to aid in this contest against the money-making 
and money-worshiping spirit. It would tend to free us from 
this gross bondage of materialism. It would inspire us to fol- 
low truth because of truth’s own superior attractions, because 
of the real delight which the sight of the intrinsic loveliness 
of truth inspires. It would raise us into the higher world of 
ideas, and give true freedom and play to the spirit. We are 
an intensely earnest and practical people, why should we not 
also become a tree and happy people? 

8. A genuine esthetic culture avoiding the corrupt tenden- 
cies of Art, would bring into education an ethical element and 
influence of no mean power of value. Art is not often re- 
garded as a moral power; but in man’s complex nature every- 
thing which bears upon the formation of character assumes a 
moral importance. Our life is not altogether made up of 
moral acts, but also of more subtle antecedent conditions, 
affections, tastes, and sympathies. The will is moved by a 
thofisand invisible cords of motive and imagination. These 
bear an important, though sometimes indefinuable, part in the 
general working and moulding of character. Schiller says 
that “every man has a pure ideal man within himself ;” and if 
80, it is the part of true education to recognize and arrive at 
this pure ideal of manhood. As Christians, we see in Christ, 
in his character, and in his divine humanity, the pure ideal of 
manhood, and through Christ received into the heart by faith, 
we see the true and the only way of reaching this ideal, and of 
perfecting our humanity. But may not Christianity itself em- 
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ploy—not to originate a new and higher life, but to assist in 
training and edueating this higher life—the aid of those en- 
nobling ideas which true Art brings ; especially, since much of 
its own power lies on that very side of the nature, the imagi- 
native side, that of the tastes and sentiments, which is the 
peculiar province of Art? Let Christianity then purify this 
portion of the nature; let it elevate these affections and sus- 
ceptibilities into moral affections; let it purify Art itself, and 
use it in the great plan of a higher and more perfect Christian 
idea of education. It will not do for the taste and imagina- 
tion of a man to be in direct opposition to his sense of re- 
ligious duty. If so he must then sternly deny his taste and 
follow the path of duty; but he is incomparably a stronger 
man when taste and duty harmonize, and when he can 
give all his powers to the glad obedience of Truth. This 
portion of our nature claims to be recognized by Christ- 
ianity, and to come beneath the folds of Christian charity and 
nurture. Savonarola centuries ago conceived this idea, but 
the idea seemed to have been almost extinguished with his life. 
He held that the imaginative faculties had a place in our be- 
ing, and that external nature was the symbol of internal ideas, 
and was made for the education and joy of the mind. In 
education, he claimed “that youth should not receive a lesson 
of Paganism without receiving at the same time a lesson of 
Christianity, and that they should be equally instructed in elo- 
quence and truth.” Dante, two centuries before, had wrought 
upon the same high conception of art as a moral and educa- 
tional influence. From him the religious painters of his epoch, 
Simon Memmi, Cimabue, Giotto, Orcagna, drew their inspi- 
ration. The sculpture gallery of the “ Purgatorio” stands as 
a monument of his belief in the power of art to assist in the 
purification and elevation of the struggling human mind ; and 
why some of those noble subjects for sculpture with which he 
adorned the cornice of the mountain that led with rugged steps 
up to Paradise have never been put into marble, we know 
not. 

We may see how art can aid morality and a Christian edu- 
cation in many practical ways. A man, for example, does not 
commit a mean, or dishonest, or indecent act, because it is an 
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offense against good taste. This, yon say, isa very inadequate 
motive, but if the motive really stops the man from a wrong 
action, an outwardly wrong action, it is worth something, and 
it is not to be thrown entirely out of the account. The prin- 
ciple of Good Taste, or of fitness in all things, is not, it is true, 
the highest or strongest principle of action, but it may come in 
to aid, and to mould, and to restrain, together with deeper influ- 
ences, and perhaps sometimes to take their place in cases where 
they do not operate. We know that many would continue 
to imitate the manneristic boorishness of some good men, 
thinking it perhaps to be an essential part of their goodness ; 
but when shall we see a more general and thorough apprecia- 
tion (having nothing in it of servility or effeminacy) of that 


“Grand old name of gentleman.” 


This is manliness ennobled and gentled. It is a combination 
of strength and mildness. It does not consist in the supple 
knee nor the diddling and fawning manner, but in the refined 
mind, the kind, brave, and courteous heart, the absence of all pre- 
tension and snobbery. It is the noble tact of a heart that in- 
stinctively discerns the beauty and fitness of things, and that 
scorns what is base and low. It is “ John Halifax, gentleman.” 
Let a young man’s taste be so cultivated that he sees that 
everything bad is deformed, and everything good is beautiful, 
and it must be confessed that he is not far from the kingdom 
of Heaven. True esthetic culture develops those feelings 
and those tendencies of mind that are thus favorable to virtue, 
and good manners, and even a higher faith. Education 
should give this impulse, this direction to the minds of the 
young, that they may see the beauty of virtue, and recognize 
the nobleness of truth, and follow after goodness from a love of 
its own intrinsic loveliness. Evil thus loses its false attractions. 
Its power is disenchanted by the spell of a mightier. True 
beauty will be mightier than false beanty. Satan will cower 
and shrink and reveal his falsehood at the touch of the celestial 
spear of true goodness. The young will be attracted by 
some kind of beauty, and will love and follow if not the 
true, then the false. And here let us speak of the decidedly cor- 
rupting influence of some works of art. Much evil flows from 
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them. The indiscriminate visitation of the great galleries of 
Europe by our young people of both sexes, traveling abroad 
without educational or hardly moral supervision, has doubtless 
done great injury. Some works of European art that have 
gone through this country, originating from a corrupt mind 
and a debased French taste, have been the more pestilential be- 
cause they possessed a certain kind of artistic beauty. But we 
nevertheless hold that these have been false works of art; that 
the best art, springing from a pure source, and built upon true 
artistic ideas, is never immoral in its tendency. A poor litho- 
graphic painting of a corrupt nature exposed in a shop win- 
dow, will do more harm to good morals, than the most beauti- 
ful work of art that has in its fearless truth copied the inno- 
cence of nature. But we think that here, even in regard to 
true art, since humanity has so much innate corruption, art 
must be held under severe restraint and censorship, must not 
rely too much upon transcendental ideas of the innocence of 
nature, and should avoid even the appearance of evil, and above 
all when employed for educational purposes. But how shall we 
meet these corrupting influences of false art? Shall we, in the 
spirit of the Caliph Omar, destroy all the works of art in the 
eworld, and declare that there shall be no more art so long as 
the world stands; or shall we meet false art with true art— 
shall we head off the evil with the good—shall we instill right 
principles of art that shall overpower and defeat depraved prin- 
ciples? It is an unmanly argument that we should give up 
what is good because it has been, or may be, wrested to a false 
use. Poetry has been made the instrument of immense evil; 
shall we have no more poetry? Oratory has been turned into 
a powerful agent of wrong by the accomplished demagogue, and 
the fiery partisan of oppression, and shall the voice of true elo- 
quence be for this reason hushed? Shall the holy strains of 
sacred music cease because evil passion has breathed through 
music to light unhallowed fires? The blessed and perfect One 
did not pray that his disciples should be taken out of the world, 
but that they should be kept from evil. 

4. The study of art affords a counterpvise to certain narrow- 
ing and injurious tendencies in the common forms of education 
itself, by presenting truth in a more natural and concrete form. 
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The first thing, doubtless, in a practical education is hard 
study,—the thorough discipline of the mental powers. This 
makes the mind accurate. It sharpens its powers. It teaches 
ithow to think. It is the purely scientific process, whether 
employed in the study of mathematics, or the languages, or 
any other branch of education. This, undoubtedly, comes 
first. The mind must learn to analyze, to separate, to reflect, to 
arrive at facts by the severe and narrow path of logical induction. 
Science comes before art in education, as it does in life. There 
is first truth, then beauty. There is first utility, then art. 
Art itself is in no slight degree built upon science, and one im- 
portant department of art is the scientific analysis of nature. 
But the scientific process, every thoughtful mind will acknow- 
ledge, has its evils and its perpetual evil tendencies. Dealing 
almost entirely with analysis, it inclines to overlook and some- 
times to lose the beautiful synthesis and wholeness of truth. It 
fails often with all its patient labors to come to the unity of 
knowledge, and the clear light and perfection of truth ; and thus 
science as confessedly its perilous side. It is often in a striking 
degree partial and incomplete. It sometimes leaves the mind 
totally in the dark. Employing almost exclusively the logical 
and reasoning faculties, it leaves out of account the freer 
intuitions of the mind and the illuminating power of the imagin- 
ation. Art makes use of these, and frequently through 
its clear and rapid intuitions it comes at the wholeness 
of truth, where science sees but in part darkly. Art aims at 
unity. It looks to the beautiful whole. It is nothing if it do 
not arrive at distinct results, at well-rounded and _ perfect 
forms of truth. It cannot stop half way. It cannot abide in par- 
tial or confused ideas, and it strives always for the highest ideal 
perfection. While it has much then to do, even as science has, 
with the sensible and the material, it does not so much incline 
to materialistic conceptions of truth as science does, but is seek- 
ing for higher things, is ever climbing toward the region of 
ideas, is ever striving to escape from the sensuous, and the earthy, 
to the ideal and spiritual. While, therefore, art can and should 
never take the place of science, nor is it at all of such primary 
importance in education, yet art may come in to correct and 
modify whatever evil and sceptical tendencies there may be in 
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the one-sided processes of science. It comes in to show to the 
learner the glorious truths of nature in their entireness and 
living forme. True art does not lead to scepticism, but rather 
to reverence and truth. It finds beauty and goodness in all the 
works of God, even in the least of his works, in thé stone and 
the weed as well as the mountain and the sky; in the senti- 
ment of the heart, as well as the thought of the brain and 
labor of the hand. 

5. The study of art leads to the more careful cultivation of 
the perceptive powers of the mind. These should not be neg- 
lected in a true system of education, any more than the train- 
ing of the reflective faculties. Perception is indeed the fun- 
damental law or method of art. It is a great thing to teach 
the young to observe accurately, to observe nature, not 
merely to see, but to perceive, the objects of nature,—to 
see them with the inner eye of the mind. Art is formed 
on nature. Close study of nature is the solid foundation 
of an artistic education. The artist must learn the struc- 
ture of the earth, the structural character of rocks, the 
laws of light and color, the principles which govern the botani- 
cal and vegetable world, in fine, the laws of the natural world. 
Art leads the mind from the study of books which are the 
works and ideas of men, into the free unbounded fields of nature 
—into the study of God’s ideas. This is always a healthy and 
liberalizing process. It affords mental exercise and discipline 
of most pleasing kind. It introduces variety and freshness into 
a course of education. It lets God’s sunlight and air into 
the study. Young men would not come out of college book- 
worms or mere scholars, but men of healthful, fresh, and in- 
dependent minds, with the eye open to see the beauty and 
glory of the universe lying about them. 

6. Art in education assists in the study of other branches ot 
knowledge, especially in the formation of a good style of writ- 
ing and speaking. The arts are one. The principles of the 
art of sculpture are also the principles of the art of style. Form 
is the great aim in art, and so it isin oratory. Beauty of in- 
vestiture lends force to truth. Good taste in speaking gives 
untold efficiency to the spoken word. The laws of thought and 
expression in the manifestation of truth, flowing from an inner 
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law, are the same in the writer as in the-artist strictly speak- 
ing,—the same elements of vital unity, fitness, proportion, and 
the like. All kinds of culture tend powerfully, though it may 
be insensibly to the forming of a clear, vigorous and ele- 
gant style of writing, without false ornament or false strength. 
In classical or historical studies art likewise lends practical as- 
sistance. The careful study of the Colosseum forms a chapter 
in Roman history just as important as a book of Livy or Taci- 
tus. Some one has said that it would be a good plan to 
hang up in every Latin school in the land a correct representa- 
tion of Julius Cresar marching into Gaul at the head of the 10th 
Legion; for many boys, doubtless, imagine Cesar, in his looks 
and costume, to be not unlike General Scott or General Grant. 
Our classical school books and dictionaries are taking advan- 
tage of art in their illustrations of ancient architecture, coins, 
costume, and manners and customs. The history of the hu- 
man mind is written in art. In no department of knowledge 
are stamped more wonderfully the features of a changing and 
progressive civilization, of the great progressive steps of history. 
The spirit of an age is caught and rendered with fidelity in the 
buildings, sculptures, pictures, poetry, and esthetic literature 
of that age. The subtle life of humanity has expressed itself 
in art more faithfully and exquisitely than in any other way, for 
the great artist is the true expression of the feeling and thought 
of his age. Prince Albert said in his address at the opening of 
the Crystal Palace: “The fine arts have so important an in- 
fluence on the development of mind and the feeling of the peo- 
ple, and are so generally taken as the type of the degree and 
character of that development, that it is in the fragments and 
works of art come down to us from bygone nations that we are 
wont to form an estimate of the state of their civilization, man- 
hers, customs, and religion.” 

Art aids yet again in the pursuits of natural philosophy and 
the industrial sciences. Accuracy of eye, good taste in form, 
color, proportion, comparison, actual skill in drawing—these 
farther in a hundred ways the studies of the astronomer, the 
geographer, the mechanician, and the civil engineer. We once 
heard a distinguished geologist lament that he had neglected 
the art of drawing when young, so that in his travels and re- 
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searches into nature he was much hampered by not being able 
to sketch rapidly the broad physical conformation of new lands, 
and the more minute details of rock and vegetable phenomena, 
How often, too, in common life, the skill of the ready dranghts- 
man is called in requisition, from the planning of a house 
and the laying out of public grounds and cemeteries, to the 
sketching of a simple article of furniture, of a passing scene of 
travel, or of a rare tree, plant, or leaf, met in the daily walk, 

7. Art in education has an interesting social bearing, and 
exerts a powerful and genial influence on the common inter. 
course and life of a community. It draws out kindly feelings, 
and softens natural harshness of temper. It rebukes the ten- 
dency to indulge in small rivalries, by affording a broad theme 
of conversation and of rational enjoyment, in which there is 
little opportunity for petty controversy, or where all can enjoy 
a feast of good things prepared by him who made all things 
good and beautiful in their time. Art being sincerely human, 
and altogether universal in its aim, tends to unite the sympa- 
thies of man, and to awaken interest for everything human. 
Those very things in man that philosophy and even moral- 
ity are sometimes inclined to pass by and despise, Art kindly 
takes up and cherishes—like trampled flowers. It would be 
an improvement when Art could enter somewhat more into 
the common conversation and intercourse of young men. It 
might take the place of other things, not, perhaps, so improv- 
ing. Music and singing are already doing good in this diree- 
tion, tending to promote kind feeling, and to increase the ra- 
tional happiness of social life among the young men of our 
American colleges as in those of the old world. It is surely 
better for students to sing in companies, making the streets 
echo with the well-sustained and ringing chorus, than to make 
night hideous as formerly with calithumpean bands and brutal 
yells. 

When we come to speak of the actual introduction of Art 
into our present system of education, or of the establishment and 
working of a School of Art in a University, there is more difti- 
culty, because it is comparatively a new field. Although sep- 
arate schools of art exist, such as the Royal Academy of Lon- 
don, the Ecole des Beanx Arts of Paris, the Munich School of 
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Art, and the Schools of Design in New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, yet we believe the School of Art about to be 
established in connection with Yale College, is the first of the 
kind directly connected with a university place of education 
in the world. There is some movement to institute a similar 
school in Oxford, but we do not learn that it has been as yet 
carried out. There are new questions to be met. How far 
shall the study of Art enter into a regular academic course? 
How can it find a place without displacing more impor- 
tant studies? Should it constitute a purely professional 
school, by itself, rather than an academical course of study ? 
What system or process should there be to produce emula- 
tion and interest? Ought actual exercises in drawing, paint- 
ing, modeling, and the praxis of art be required of academic 
students? or would simple lectures, and the most elementary 
illustrative class-instruction be sufficient? Should a thorough 
education in any one department of Art, say of Architecture, 
be aimed at, or only the general presentation and discussion of 
the subject of Art? Onght scholarships to be instituted for 
the continuous prosecution of artistic study by those who evince 
decided talent or desire to study? Should such a school aim to 
make professional artists of a few, or confine itself simply to a 
general diffusion of the refining and elevating influences of 
such an institution among the many ? 

These and similar practical questions are to be settled be- 
fore a University School of Art can work itself into the gen- 
eral plan of study, and go into successful operation. It may 
be, however, that by once making a beginning, these questions 
would settle themselves. In any systematic study of Art, 
there would necessarily be three grand departments: first, the 
theoretical, or instruction in the fundamental principles of 
esthetics, in what might be called the philosophy of Art as 
related to the constitution of the human mind and the universal 
laws of truth; second, the historical, or instruction in the de- 
velopment and progress of Art in the various epochs of the 
world’s civilization, and in connection with the different 
phases of human thought and life; third, the practical, or in- 
struction in the practice of Art, and the varied details of 
artistic education. Of course each particular branch of art 
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would demand its own special course of study and instruction, 
Architecture as a useful art, would perhaps form the chief 
study and every-day employment of an Art School. It would 
be its central theme. The rules of Architecture are definite 
and scientific, more capable of being taught to the many than 
those of any other branch of Art, and its study would produce 
certain and direct results on general education. Why should 
not good architects be reared by a college, as well as good 
chemists or physicians ¢ 
To aid this course of artistic instruction, there should be 
good models in all the departments. A gallery of pictures is 
indispensable, but only if they be good pictures, if they be 
judged of qualitatively instead of quantitatively. On no point, 
we think, should there be a stricter censorship than here. A 
man may be allowed to have a tolerable painting in his private 
parlor, for, perhaps, it is the best he can afford; but good 
models are imperatively needed in a school of Art. To be 
sure, we cannot expect to have the riches of the Old World 
galleries, or the best pictures in the world at first; but no ab- 
solutely bad picture, false in drawing, crude in conception, 
glaring and unnatural in coloring should be admitted. In 
sculpture, since original works of great merit are at first out 
of the question, plaster casts of the most celebrated statues, 
taken from the originals, and not second hand, are required. 
In architecture, models, elevations and plans, with a good 
collection of architectural photographs, would be needed. A 
room devoted exclusively to engravings, illustrating the history 
and progress of that interesting art, would also be an import- 
ant addition. These, with the various instruments and techni- 
cal appliances requisite for the thorough fitting out and far- 
nishing of a School of Art, and above all, proper instruction 
in the different departments, would be an affair of considerable 
magnitude, and would call largely upon the generosity of the 
true patrons of education in the land. We have no royal or 
noble patrons of our schools and seats of learning, but there is 
a strong spirit of affectionate loyalty among the alumni of our 
colleges towards the parent institution, and a desire to make 
them all that the needs of an advancing civilization demand. 
There is also a yrowing liberality among our merchant princes 
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towards all that fosters a broad idea of education. There is 
also an increasing love of art in this class. The steadily grow- 
ing appreciation of art and artists in the city of New York, 
from the time of Jarvis and the founding of the Academy, to 
the present, when such great sums are given for the paintings 
of our native artists, forms in itself a remarkable history. 

In conclusion, for its bearing upon the relation of art to edu- 
cation, we will give an extract from a letter recently received from 
an able, practical instructor in one of our American Schools of 
Design. “ My idea respecting art studies is that every one ought 
to take drawing asa regular part of his education at school, thus 
developing the judgment in regard to form, proportion, &c, This 
is useful in every walk of lite, and needs but little time, being 
at the same time a rest for the brain after severer study. Then, 
when the usual common course of study is completed a youth 
will know whether he has power to pursue those branches 
where drawing is requisite—such as engineering, architecture, 
&c. I would, as far as possible, discourage the pursuit of art 
as a means of livelihood. The brilliant success of a Bierstadt 
or a Church (after long years of foreign study and travel, 
which are lost sight of by aspirants) has lured on many stu- 
dents, who would have been far better in a surveyor’s office or 
an iron foundry, who scramble through a miserable life, blam- 
ing the Fates because they cannot sell their poor pictures. If 
there be talent it will break down all obstacles, but let not 
youth be deceived by the flattery of an admiring and ignorant 
home circle.” 

VOL. XXV. 41 





Contemporary England. 


Articie IL—CONTEMPORARY ENGLAND. 


History of The Peace; being a History of England from 
1816 to 1854. With an Introduction, 1800 to 1815. By 
Harrrer Martmiveav. Vols. L—IV. Boston: Walker, 
Fuller & Co. 1864-66. 


Les Anglais peints par eux-mémes was the title which a 
vivacious Frenchman chose to give to his sketch, drawn with 
English materials, of English habits and character. Some 
uncivil “ Punch” or Jerrold flung back a hint that a more en- 
tertaining work would be “ Les Frangaises peintes par elles- 
mémes. But in spite of the sneer, the title was a taking one; 
and we may suspect that there was some bitter truth in the 
book which extorted the sarcasm. Certainly, if one paints 
his own portrait, we may criticise his art, we may accuse him 
of heightening the beauties or hiding the blemishes of his 
proper person; but we shall hardly suspect him of painting 
himself blacker than he is. The autographic likenesses of a 
hundred masters adorn the Uffizi Gallery at Florence; if any 
of them has failed to do justice to his own comeliness, he 
must endure to be misapprehended; out of his own mouth is 
he condemned. As with men, so with nations; we can hardly 
wrong them if we accept the pictures their own ablest deline- 
ators draw of them. 

In the testimony which they bear, unconsciously or sorrow- 
fully, against the public character and the public deeds of the 
British nation in this century, consists no little of the value, 
and very much of the interest, of the volumes named at the 
head of this Article. It cannot be doubted that within these 
half dozen years that side of public opinion here which looked 
kindly upon English things and men, not inquiring too closely, 
so long as they were English, whether they were worthy or 
not, has been undergoing sharp revision. The charm is bro- 
ken, under the inspiration of which so many American pleni- 
potentiaries have been moved to after dinner eloquence at 
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Guildhall and the Mansion House; the spell of a common an- 
vestry and language, Magna Charta, Shakespeare, and the rest 
of it. Itmay be well if, in the freedom of inquiry into which 
recent events have emancipated us, we rush into no harsher 
jndgment of the England of our times than is fairly gathered 
from the record of the work before us. Perhaps, too, an ex- 
amination of this History of the Forty Years’ Peace, even 
though induced by the sole motive of testing the value of 
our Anglophilist prejudices, of proving the quality of the 
meat on which this our Cesar hath fed to fatness, may show 
us some public dangers overcome or escaped, which we may 
have to meet, some public crimes perpetrated or prevented, to 
which we may be tempted. Nor would it be easy to present 
more compactly the various lessons, political, economical, and 
social, which English experience during the period recorded 
teaches the offspring of Englishmen, than they are tabulated 
in the preface with which the author introduces to American 
readers this enlarged edition of her work. We may doubt, in- 
deed, whether the attitude of England toward other nations, 
during the first half of this century, has been exactly a pat- 
tern for our imitation ; whether it may not have shown a trifle 
too much of truculence toward weaker powers, of truckling 
toward strong ones; whether the means by which “a peace of 
forty years was preserved by the foremost European nation ” 
may not after all have been at times less honorable even than 
war; whether in the way of financial legislation, of pro- 
gress in the great science of taxation, of dealing with disaffect- 
ed provinces, this half-century of English history may not 
have more to teach us by way of warning than of example. 
But however this may be, it cannot be doubted that, if the 
value of history is in its lessons, the history of a nation in 
many things so kindred to ours, in an age so near ours, through 
vicissitudes of which some that are pressing upon us are but 
the copy, should be worth more than all other history to us, 
Admitting, therefore, the faults so often inherent in contem- 
porary histories, their aptness to degenerate into mere chroni- 
cle, that they are biased by partisan passions, that the near- 
ness of events destroys mental perspective, and distorts their 
true proportions ; yet we cannot afford to be ignorant of re- 
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cent events, while we study ancient ones. If we can get no 
better story of the great Reform contest than a digest of news- 
papers and Hansard’s Debates, let us take that thankfully, and 
hope that another age may have a history of it as free at least 
from factions sympathies as are our latest stories of Caesar and 
the Pompeians, or of Charles Stuart and the Puritans. 

Making just allowance for the imperfections that must at- 
tend every chronicle of the author’s own times, some of which 
we have just hinted at, and for the special disadvantages under 
which this work was written, the History of the Peace is enti- 
tled to high praise as a compact, vividy graphic panorama of a 
most eventful half-century in English history. We do not re- 
gard it as one of those disadvantages that in many of the con- 
troversies which agitated the little island during the period in 
question, the historian herself was an earnest and effective par- 
ticipant. That historic impartiality which comes from indiffer- 
ence to the issue of the conflict, if it ever exists, is a doubtful 
virtue. If historians must have sympathies, better the enlight- 
ened partisanship of one who has fought the battles than the 
stolid partiality of a bystander who has looked on and taken a 
side, without taking part. Miss Martineau is not the worse, 
but the better fitted to tell the things she has seen, that she can 
add to the gua@ ipse vidi the quorum pars fui ; and the special 
disadvantage to which we have alluded as belonging to this 
work, is only that it has been composed at different times, and 
even with the interference of other hands. With but a slight 
exception, the first Book, covering a period of half-a-dozen 
eventful years, is the work, not of a single pen only, but of 
several, other than her own; and it is not tuo much to pro- 
nounce these chapters precisely the least vigorous, the least 
animated, and (for such is the current phrase, however inapt 
for this exact case) the least masculine of all the four volumes. 
Fortunately, however, Miss Martineau’s co-laborers are men 
who regard the subjects of which they treat from nearly her 
point of view; and as they are no less faithful than she is in 
presenting those subjects as they see them, a reasonadle unity 
is maintained throughout their joint production. 

Beginning with a brief, dramatie sketch of England in the 
last years of the eighteenth century, socially, politically, and 
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as a member of the commonwealth of nations, the introduc- 
tory volume carries the reader rapidly through the military 
and diplomatic transactions which ended in the Treaty of 
Amiens, the rupture of that treacherous peace, the tumult of 
European war which followed it; Trafalgar, Austerlitz, Mos- 
cow, Leipsic, Waterloo; Tilsit, Cintra, Chatillon, Paris, and 
the “ finality ” of Vienna; the Peninsular war, and the Walche- 
ren expedition. In this is mingled enough of domestic history 
to show that with all changes of ministries, bargains of factions, 
brawlings of demagogues, disorders of the famished, civiliza- 
tion and humanity could go only backward under the pressure 
of these fifteen years of going to other people’s wars; while 
three distinct episodes present compactly the spasmodic Irish 
outbreak under Robert Emmett in 1803; the Indian fighting 
and governing of Artltur Wellesley; and the needless and 
inglorious war with the United States. The chapter which 
concisely tells the story of what we called for so many years 
“the last war,” is a model, not only of compendious narrative, 
but of that impartiality which alone befits the historian, that 
honest sense of justice which recognizes right whether “ on 
heathen or on Christian ground,” and which hates a meanness 
or a folly only the more if detected in one’s own household. 
The events which culminated in what Miss Martineau calls “a 
contest as purposeless, as foolish, as unnecessary, as it was ill- 
managed, useless, and, merely as war, discreditable to us,” are 
fairly, if not with thorough accuracy, set forth, as well as its 
general cause and results. Among the causes of that war, it 
is interesting to note the imputation which Mr. Madison is re- 
ported to have made, in 1835, in conversation with “an Eng- 
lish visitor,” that as “ the Droits of the Admiralty carried to 
the Crown a large share of the captured property of the en- 
emy,” this mere pecuniary interest of the Regent, amounting 
during the two years and a half of this war, to 1,000,000/. a 
year, helped to explain why the war was not prevented. 
Among its current events are told in new words those old 
stories, so familiar to us, the hideous crimes of savages whom 
Christian England adopted as allies; the barbarian acts of 
British officers themselves in the destruction of Washington, 
of which it is said that “the Americans themselves were 
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hardly more indignant at the nature of the ravage than the 
inhabitants of every country in Europe who heard of it ;” the 
improvising of an American navy, with its marvelous suprem- 
acy; the “ great and fatal battle” of New Orleans, seeming 
more like an Old Testament miracle, or a medieval myth of 
Clovis and the Visigoths, with its thirteen Americans killed 
and wounded, and its British loss of 3,000. All these details 
are given with an unwilling frankness which seems to find re- 
lief in such a bit of home administration as this: the War 
Office, at great cost of money and trouble, sends out water- 
casks for use on the great lakes, “ the officials having forgotten 
(if indeed they knew) that the lake water was fresh.” And it 
would be hard to sum up more fairly the results of this cause- 
less contest than it is done in these closing sentences of the 


s 


same short chapter : 


“ The treaty of Ghent left almost everything where it was before the war, 
The mutual concessions of parties, both eager for peace, amounted to little more 
than postponing the most difficult questions for future settlement. * * * * 
Nothing was gained, on either side, in regard to the ostensible objects of the 
war, * * * The English were enabled to declare themselves at peace with 
all the world; and it only remained for all to wish that the folly and crime had 
never been committed, and that from the records of history could be torn that 
page which must contain the narrative of the bootless war of 1812-15.” (Vol, 
L, p. 398.) 

Here, at this Treaty of Ghent, which made peace universal 
among nations called civilized, begins, with the second volume, 
the main narrative, to which all the first has been merely in- 
troductory. Henceforth the record is more English, less Eu- 
ropean; less a mere chronicle of military operations, dismal 
but entertaining; more the story of statesmen and statecraft, 
and of a great people, and what they are, and suffer, and do. 
Hitherto the conflict in which England engages has been be- 
tween the principles of progress and immobility upon the arena 
of the continent ; now, having helped to determine it, she finds 
it renewed upon her own soil, less bloodily indeed, but not less 
obstinately, and the victories not all upon the side of the things 
that are, over the things that ought to be. This eternal and 
“ irrepressible conflict ” had been dormant at home, while every 
nerve of national power was strained together in the foreign 
struggles. The History of the Peace is the history of the same 
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conflict, with other weapons, and with victories no less re- 
nowned than those of the war that was now closed. 

A brisk series of sketches of the dramatis persone introduces 
us promptly to this new controversy, and especially to two 
phases of it which are the fullest of practical lessons to us; the 
fight with the old demon of protection, which opened at once 
upon the closing of the war, just as our fight with it is open- 
ing now; the struggle with an exaggerated and depreciated, 
because irredeemable, currency, with a vast debt contracted in 
that currency to be paid in a higher, and with a burdensome 
and wasteful system of taxation. These varivus parallel 
struggles, or rather these various forms of the same great con- 
flict, as well as those others of which, fortunately, we are find- 
ing no close copy in our own experience ;—the battle for re- 
ligious freedom, now nearly half won ; and the battle for popu- 
lar government, which seems to have been stayed by the com- 
promise of 1832 ;—are traced far upon their course in the second 
volume, which closes with the dissolution of Parliament in 
1826. Volume three is illustrated by splendid triumphs of the 
progressive principle, in the repeal of dissenters’ disabilities in 
1828 ;—the Catholic Emancipation of 1829, the Parliamentary 
Reform, effected by the most unconstitutional intimidation 
from the ministry above, and the populace beneath, in 1832 ; 
the new poor-law of 1834, perhaps not less important than any 
other reform in its effect on the prosperity and morality of the 
English people; the well-meant and ill-managed abolition of 
colonial slavery in 1884; the sorely needed, but bungling and 
unphilosophical reorganization of municipal corporations in 
1835. Following upon this record of victories, the fourth and 
last volume narrates the more conclusive triumph of free-trade 
in the abolition of the corn-laws; gives a luminous review of 
Irish disorders and “repeal” agitations, of Scottish church 
division, of heresies and controversies in the English church, 
of sweeping improvements, the more violent at last because so 
stubbornly opposed, in civil and criminal law; with such a 
glimpse of parallel European events as is needed for illustra- 
tion, a glance at colonial and American relations, a faithful 
picture of the atrocious opium-war with China; and finally, in 
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the supplemental chapters which now first see the. light, the 
commencement of the Crimean war in 1854. 

We doubt if there are many Americans, even among New 
Englanders, who can read the four entertaining volumes of 
which we have given an outline, without feeling the question 
to stir in their hearts, if not to frame itself into words upon 
their lips, “Is this England, of which we read, the England of 
our day? The England which arrogates to itself among the 
nations the character of guide, of pattern, of examplar, of cus- 
tos morum, even of arbiter elegantiarum? Is this the con- 
summate diplomacy, this the warlike prowess, this the internal 
administration, to which the ruder outside world, and espe- 
cially ourselves, an insensate and degenerate offspring, are so 
often invited to turn for lessons of wisdom? Nay, even, can 
these, of whom we read, be that grand English people, whose 
civilization, whose humanity, whose enlightened Christianity 
entitles them to say to all Christendom beside, ‘I am holier 
than thou?’” And should we, after all, be greatly unjust if 
we deemed some of these British statesmen in our age to be, 
like.some of our own, narrow partisans, corrupt politicians, 
cruel and dishonest in their ways of attaining to power, and in 
their administering of office when reached? If in answering 
these questions an old idol or two, even a fondly loved ora 
reverently worshiped one, be toppled over, we shall have at 
least a pedestal on which to set up something truer and better. 

When that foreign minister whom Byron, embellishing with 
a new epithet that noble tongue which we Americans are said 
to corrupt with barbarisms, has sweetly called, 


“ Carotid-artery-slitting Castlereagh,” 


in an insane paroxysm left his portfolio to fall into the vigor- 
ous hands of Canning, the foreign policy of England had 
been, almost since first a foreign policy was possible, one, sim- 
ple, easy of comprehension. Founded upon certain principles 
which had now begun to be somewhat earnestly questioned ; 
that the interests of every government must be, from the 
nature of things, in conflict on the one hand with the interests 
of every other government, and on the other hand with the in- 
terests of its own people; that nevertheless, as a general rule, 
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all governments had one interest in common, opposed to that 
of all the subject peoples, that of self-preservation ; and that, 
in rare exceptional cases, the interest of a government in the 
overthrow of another might be so strong as to control the pri- 
mary class interest, and justify the maintenance of insurrection 
against its enemy; the application of the policy to any state 
of affairs was easily determined. The means by which to 
attain the obvious objects of foreign policy being first, cun- 
ning, second, force, the duty of the foreign minister was con- 
stantly to defraud or to rob such other power as should pre- 
sent, all things considered, the fairest opportunity. But as the 
same principles inspired the conduct of every other nation, 
it was rare that England was not either finding occasion for 
violence in the weakness of a neighbor, or offering such occa- 
sion herself. Up to that momentous suicide, therefore, the 
history of England, in its foreign relations, records little but 
dishonest attacks upon other powers, in the interest of the 
English government, or defense against like attacks, or occa- 
sional intervention in the common interest of governments, 
against rebellious subjects, or rarely, in the supposed special 
interest of the English monarchy, for rebellious subjects against 
their sovereign. 

We are quite ready to agree with Miss Martineau that the 
death of Lord Londonderry and the accession of Canning to 
the Foreign Office is “ the parting point of the former and the 
later foreign policy of England ;” an incident “ of inestimable 
importance, and worthy of earnest notification in history.” 
Henceforth, and even to our day, British diplomacy was to 
bear a character different in many respects from its former 
character, and we will not say it was not, at the beginning at 
least, a better character. Whatever else Britain was now to 
appear among European nations, she was no longer to person- 
ate the knight-errant, dashing full tilt into the redress of others’ 
wrongs, or of what, from a medieval point of view, might 
seem their wrongs; and no longer the condottiere, whose free 
lance mingled in every fray which promised booty. Nor need 
it be doubted that when the new policy was inaugurated by 
the instructions with which the Duke of Wellington was sent to 
the Congress of Verona, Mr. Canning himself, as well as the 
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liberals of the whole world, may have indulged a vague hope 
that the new policy was to be something more and better than 
the mere negation of the old; something positive, as well as 
negative; not merely the withdrawal of British help,-in the 
conflict of principles, from the side represented by the Holy 
Alliance, but the transfer of the same efficient aid, if needed, 
to the struggling nations which it had so often contributed to 
crush. That some such noble aspiration stirred the vehement 
mind of Canning, may fairly be read in the eloquent orations, 
and hardly less in the energetic dispatches, that embellish the 
four years during which he gave direction to English diplom- 
acy. From the “brave words” which declared in the House 
of Commons that the British government “ would not tolerate 
for an instant any cession which Spain might make of colonies 
over which she did not exercise a direct and positive influence,” 
down to the famous and fiery speech which reviewed, from the 
verge of another life, the administration that had been only 
pacific, when liberals of all Christendom had hoped it would 
be aggressive for good; that speech in which, while vindica- 
ting the inertness that had suffered Spain to be trampled by 
French regiments, he uttered the splendid boast, “I called the 
New World into existence to redress the balance of the Old;” 
throngh all these declarations the minister may be seen to fret 
under the feeling that he has muzzled the lion, and that the 
lion that will fight, if only for carrion, is sometimes the more 
admired beast. Still more can the action of that impulse, 
which in his lifetime had to content itself with the dissolution 
of the Holy Alliance, and with some good words of promise, 
“that whenever the war of opinion should involve Great 
Britain, the aspirants to political freedom should be on her 
side,” be discerned in the Greek intervention, which was 
almost the first act of Canning’s successors, and the first and 
only practical result of his progressive sympathies. 

While, therefore, we fully recognize the sharp deflection from 
old channels which Canning’s hand imposed on all subsequent 
English diplomacy, we may be permitted to doubt whether 
Canning himself, if he could read with us this “ History of the 
Peace ” of which himself is the hero, would acknowledge as his 
offspring the policy which kept the peace; whether he would 
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honor more the nineteenth century statesmanship of Aberdeen 
and Russell, even though it sometimes kept out of quarrels, 
than Cromwell’s or William’s in the seventeenth, or Walpole’s 
in the eighteenth, or even Pitt’s or Castlereagh’s in his own 
time, though they kept England in incessant war. Honoring 
the author’s hero more than she herself does, we cannot accept 
for him the unappreciative praise with which she declares that 
“his principle was the preservation of peace.” We cannot 
but see, indeed, in all his statecraft the firm purpose that at all 
events there should be an end to English wars for the main- 
tenance of despotism; and “to this end his immediate practi- 
cal purpose was to dissolve, by the quietest means, the Holy 
Alliance.” But wars for the overthrow of despotism, wars for 
the defense of violated constitutions, of outraged freedom, of 
throttled nationality, of these there was no question when Can- 
ning came to power. To bring to an end English fighting for 
the Holy Alliance was a work fit for the greatest of men: to 
turn English power at once against the Holy Alliance, for this 
the might of a demi-god would have been unequal. Canning, 
like a great statesman, set his mark within the bounds of the 
possible ; and he attained it. It is a eulogy which makes false 
or meaningless his grandest words, to say that having rendered 
England powerless for evil, he could have kept her impotent 
for good. 

It is unfortunate for the honor of England among nations, 
unfortunate for the cause of progress everywhere, and there- 
fore unfortunate for the peace of the world, which depends 
upon reasonable concessions to the spirit of progress, that the 
principle which Miss Martineau mistakenly honors as Can- 
ning’s, should in fact have impressed itself, under the sanction 
of his great name, upon all British statesmanship from his day 
to ours: the principle, that is, of preserving peace at (almost) 
any price. What would now be the state of Europe, had the 
liberalism which Canning introduced into English counsels been 
suffered to act in them with the energy he would have dis- 
played, instead of the peevish, threatening inaction which has 
in fact characterized them, no man, of course, can say. But 
it is only applying the simplest rules of reasoning to judge 
that a manly assertion, in the face of the world, of English de- 
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votion to justice and liberty, and of English readiness to sac- 
rifice something in their defense, might have cost less in blood 
and treasure than that Crimean war alone, into which a belief 
of English pusillanimity led the Czar, and yet might have pre- 
vented many a wrong, and brought England into a better po- 
sition to-day than that in which, though at the zenith of her 
material strength, she is hated by every nation on earth that 
does not despise her, and scorned by all that do not hate 
her. 

We have spoken of the Greek intervention of 1827 as being 
Canning’s own enterprise, accomplished upon his own plans by 
his immediate successors. We may add that it was a vindica- 
tion which, however righteous, executed as it was by the con- 
joined Russian, French, and English Empires upon the de- 
crepit Ottoman power, lacked almost every element of heroism. 
Yet this brief effort is the solitary fruit which, so far as for- 
eign relations are concerned, with all its fair blossoming of en- 
couragements and promises, English liberalism has borne in 
the nineteenth century. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are far from attributing 
to the English nation the duty of rushing into the armed de- 
fence of justice and liberty abroad. We recognize the bless- 
ings of peace and the awful calamities of war, and the eminent 
advantage of maintaining the one and avoiding the other. 
But we have a right to charge that the history of what is call- 
ed “ The Peace” of those forty years shows too many instances, 
on the one hand of blustering encouragement of the weak to 
resistance or revolution, followed by perfidious defection in the 
contest thus incited; and on the other hand, of savage wars, 
undertaken for the basest purposes of fancied national inter- 
est, by this same power which pretends at once to be ardently 
liberal in sentiment, and excluded by pacific principle from 
backing its sentiments by action. We havea certain meed of 
approval for the mild mercantile citizen who can slip through 
a riotous crowd in peace, not giving and unapt to take offense, 
unmixed in others’ quarrels, and even capable of looking on 
dispassionately at the throttling of a neighbor, if he be suffered 
to peddle his own wares unmolested. But the harly ruffian 
who swaggers about with cudgel in fist, breaking heads freely 
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where the probable gain of watches or purses seems to balance 
the risk, stimulating weak men to resist the imposition of 
strong ones by assurances of sympathy and hints of help, and 
leaving them then at the mercy of their exasperated oppress- 
ors ; this is hardiy a lovely character, either among men or 
nations. A few examples will show whether the conduct of 
Great Britain during this period resembles that of either, or 
both, of these imaginary persons. 

Before Mr. Canning’s untimely death, the world had had a 
two-fold opportunity of learning what was to be expected of 
liberal England. At the Congress of Vienna, the Duke of 
Wellington’s instructions from the new Foreign Secretary di- 
rected his withdrawal in the event of the powers agreeing to 
invade Spain, overthrow the constitution, and impose the des- 
potism of the imbecile Ferdinand upon his unwilling subjects. 
This event occurred; the English envoy withdrew; and the 
Holy Alliance was broken. The invasion, in anticipation of 
which the British government had ruptured the firmest diplo- 
matic ties that could bind it, took place, and was promptly fol- 
lowed by the announcement of British neutrality. 

“The declaration of neutrality was painful and disconcerting to some of the 
best men in Parliament and out of it. They were so accustomed to speak of 
England as the champion of the liberties of the world, and had so completely un- 
derstood her secession from the Holy Alliance as declaratory of this, that it ap- 
peared to them a disgrace to look on, without taking part in one of the most 
indefensible wars against liberty which had ever been entered into. The Foreign 
Secretary had much to encounter in the House—angry rebuke from some, and 
pathetic expostulation from others.” (Vol. IL, page 334.) 


It was not many months before England had again to decide 
for belligerency or neutrality. It is a tradition, having its 
source in the days when Spain was « mighty empire, and the 
“natural enemy” of England, that Portugai, her feeble 
neighbor, was equally England’s natural ally; and although 
any foundation which may have once existed for the import- 
ance attached to the alliance had long since vanished, the tra- 
dition, as usual among a people who know how to “ stand upon 
the ancient ways” long after their foundations are gone, sub- 
sists in full force. This “ancient and faithful ally ” was now 
in danger. A hostile though unauthorized inroad had been 
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made by certain bodies of armed men from Spain. A piteous 
appeal was made to the English government for help; and 
within a week after the application was received, a British 
army was afloat, on its way to the Tagus. 

In 1835, again, came the Carlist war in Spain. Perhaps 
the Carlist leaders were not pure patriots; their followers, per- 
haps, were no better than banditti; but no one will ascribe 
lotty virtues to the Queen’s party. Ostensibly, too, the Carlists 
were liberals, whose aim was the reéstablishment of that con- 
stitution upon whose overthrow the Queen’s government was 
built. In short, it was one of those “wars of opinion” in 
which it had been promised that “the aspirants to political 
freedom should find Great Britain on their side.” Of course 
then, men and money were hurried off to the struggling Car- 
lists, with as prompt enthusiasm as to the menaced Portuguese 
government nine years before? Let Miss Martineau tell the 


story : 

“ When the Queen’s government became alarmed by the successes of the Car- 
lists in that year, the Cabinet applied for aid to the three powers in alliance with 
Spain—Britain, France, and Portugal. Britain declined to send troops, though 
she would not object to France doing so; and the arms and ammunition already 
furnished, to the amount of 200,000/., were considered sufficient. * * * #*® 
The Spanish Cabinet next desired of the King of England that he would suspend 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, that the Spanish government might raise in England 
a body of 11,000 mercenaries. This was done in June, 1835; and during the 
summer months, the strange spectacle was seen of recruiting through the towns 
and villages of Great Britain. It is impossible that the merits of the case could 
have been understood by all those who enlisted.” (Vol. IV., page 110.) 

Nor was it enough to suspend, fur the help of a vile despot- 
ism against its own subjects, that Foreign Enlistment Act 
which, passed in 1819 for the avowed purpose of intercepting 
English aid to the young South American Republics in their 
wars of independence with this same Spanish monarchy, our 
own times have found incapable of checking the most active 
intervention on behalf of an atrocious rebellion in a free and 
kindred nation. For before the end of this Carlist war we find 
the British Marine Corps fighting side by side with these same 
mercenaries, and a proclamation declarin ; that every English- 
man who had used his exceptional freedom of enlistment to 
engage himself with the revolutionists, would be put to death, 
if captured, as a traitor to the King of England! 
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But our ow. recollection, of times too recent even for this 
history. is full of like instances. There have been “ wars of 
opinion ” in Europe many a time since then; but no English 
sword has been drawn in them. There have been base and 
bloody wars since then, in Europe and all over the world, for 
territorial aggrandizement, for commercial advantage, or from 
cowardly dread of another nation’s growing greatness; and in 
these English blood has flowed in rivers. We can remember 
certain wars for liberty and nationality, with which, bursting 
forth first in volcanic Sicily, the whole continent blazed in 
1848; wecan remember many good English words of incite- 
ment before them, and stimulus during them, and how every 
nation in turn sent up its expiring cry at last for English help ; 
but Sicily, Rome, Venice, Hungary, Germany, implored in 
vain, and succumbed to other intervention, upon which Can- 
ning could never have looked with those “neutral” eyes 
through which his successors see. Still later have we seen the 
Italian people encouraged by English sympathy to the effort, 
hopeless if unaided, to shake off its alien tyrants. No one can 
travel through renewed Italy, since 1859, without observing 
the bitterness with which Italians remark that though they had 
many good words from England, and few fiom France, they 
had a quarter of a million French bayonets, and not one Eng- 
lish; and how all those generous affections which for forty 
years had looked to England as the champion of universal free- 
dom, are now turned to rancor. 

Execrated, however, asthe name of England doubtless is by 
Spanish and Italian liberals, there is another peninsula which 
has resounded, twice within the lifetime of one man, with no 
less bitter reproaches against her; once for the most hideous 
outrage, in time of perfect peace, which one Christian nation 
has perpetrated upon another for a century past ; and once for 
desertion in sore need, after such talk of friendship and sup- 
port as made the defection seem as perfidious as the stealthy 
violence had been before. It is too soon for any one to have 
forgotten the myriads of brave words frum English people, 
press, parliament, and ministry, which stiffened the stout little 
Danish kingdom into resistance to the demands of confederated 
Germany, or the cruelly unequal war in which Denmark wes 
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left to succumb unaided. It seems hard that one man should 
have had a hand in twosuch cruelties to one weak and friendly 
nation, and atsuch an interval as separates the years 1807 and 
1864. But the same Palmerston, who, as premier, “led Den- 
mark to take up arms and then left her to her fate,” * had 
been sitting a year in Parliament when Canning, “ the hero 
of the peace,” devised and ordered, as Foreign Secretary, the 
destruction of the Danish capital and fleet. Of the adminis- 
tration which perpetrated that crime, the youth Palmerston 
was a supporter, and, a few months later, a member. It may 
be well to see how that career was initiated which, after sixty 
years of unblushing public profligacy, and of private profliga- 
cy but thinly veiled, has just closed in a transfiguration of 
English love and reverence. We give the story, with some con- 
densation, as Miss Martineau tells it; premising that it is the 
narrative of one who justifies the atrocity which, nevertheless, 
she finds these words to desvribe. 


“Mr. Jackson, who had been for some years our envoy at Berlin, was sent to 
Kiel, to require of the Crown Prince, whvo was known to be under intimidation by 
Napoleon, that the Danish navy should be delivered over to England, to be taken 
care of in British ports, and restored at the end of the war. The Crown Prince 
refused, with the indignation which was to be expected. His position was an ex- 
tremely hard one, and our king showed his sense of this by the moé which he ut- 
tered to Mr. Jackson on his return, and which he liked to tell. He abruptly 
asked Mr. Jackson whether the Prince was up stairs or down when he received 
the British Envoy. ‘It was onthe ground floor, please your Majesty, ‘I am 
glad of it, for your sake,’ replied the king; ‘for if he had half my spirit, he 
would have kicked you down stairs.’ * * * 

“ Mr. Jackson had been escorted, when he went forth on his mission, by twenty 
ships of the line, forty frigates, and other assistant vessels, and a fleet of trans- 
ports, conveying 27,000 land troops. Admiral Gambier commanded the naval, 
and Lord Cathcart the military expedition. These forces had been got ready 
within a month, with great ability, and under perfect secrecy. * * * When, 
therefore, Mr, Jackson was indiguantly dismissed by the Crown Prince, no time 
was to be lost in seizing the fleet. The Prince sent a messenger with all speed to 
Copenhagen to command that the place should be put in the best possible state of 
defense. The messenger arrived on the 10th of August, in the evening, and 
great was the consternation in the city, for there was hardly a gun on the ram- 
parts, and the armed troops were quite insufficient for the crisis. The Prince came 
from Kiel the next day, to give his orders in person. He was attended only by 
his court officers, and was therefore allowed to pass through the British fleet. Mr. 





* Blackwood’s Magazine, August, 1864, page 247. Am. Ed. 
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Jackson followed him, to make one more effort for a peaceable agreement; and it 
was then that the Prince made that declaration about the value of the English 
alliance, which has before been quoted.” The next day, he retired into Jutland. 
Contrary winds detained the English ships for three days more ; and those three 
days were diligently used by the Danes. * * * 

“ And now the affair was decided. There could be no doubt as to what the end 
must be—so vast a force being sent without notice, in a time of peace between 
the two countries, against an unprepared city. By the first of September, how- 
ever, Stralsund was occupied by the French, and part of the British force was 
detached to watch them; and this proved that it would have been fatal to lose 
time. By the 8th of September all was over; the Danish navy and arsenal were 
surrendered. One-fourth of the buildings of the city were by that time destroy- 
ed, and in one street 500 persons were killed by the bombardment. One resident 
whose house was near the walls left his military service for a moment, to remove 
his three daughters to a place of greater safety. All the three were killed by the 
bursting of a shell, and in the same night his only son fell by his side, while both 
were fighting on the walls. Thenext day, when the British were passing through 
the street, the old man pointed to the bodies of his children, and fell dead beside 
them. Many were the hearts so broken during the four days of the bombard- 
ment; and we find an Eldon as much moved as a Wilberforce at the details of the 
intolerable calamities inflicted while the city was like an inhabited volcano, 

* * * Efforts were made to conciliate [!] the Danes, after all was over ; 
but, as was very natural, in vain, Notice was even given by them that British 
flags of truce must not be sent within gunshot range For many months, the 
emotions of rage and horror which swelled in the hearts of all Danes continued to 
spread over the world. On the 28th of the next January, the flame of war caught 
the establishments on the banks of the Hooghly. It was the birth-day of the 
King of Denmark, and the residents of the Danish factory in Bengal bad invited 
the English, as usual, to a festival in honor of the day. At six in the morning, 
the aged chief agent, speechless with horror, showed a countryman the British 
flag flying from their own staff. Every Danish ship was seized, and the British, 
who were to have been guests, were masters of the Factory. The youngest 
Danes present have felt that day to be the most intolerable of their lives, 

“ Almost as soon as the news of the achievement reached England, the victors 
brought the Danish fleet into Portsmouth harbor. One of the most painful fea- 
tures of the case is the confiscation which ensued, because the surrender was not 
made quietly. At the moment of the attack, there were Danish merchantmen in 
our waters, with cargoes worth 2,000,000/. These we took possession of; and, 
of course, of the navy which we had carried off. Lord Sidmouth and others 
moved in Parliament for such custody of the ships being ordered as should enable 
us to restore them in good order at the end of the war; but the answer was that, 
those terms having been refused, the ships were ours on the ground preferred by 
the Danes themselves. This was true; but it was one of those truths by which Na- 
poleon’s crimes [!] put all honorable and humane minds to the torture. It is with 








* “You offer us your alliance,” said the Prince, “ but we know what it is 
worth. Your allies, who have been vainly expecting your succors for a whole 
year, have taught us what is the worth of English friendship.” (Vol. L, p. 234.) 
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a painful sense of something like constructive hypocrisy that we read now of the 
efforts which the kind-hearted men of the time made to get rid of the moral pains 
of the occasion. Wilberforce rejoices in Admiral Gambier’s ascription of the 
glory and our own safety to Providence; is consoled by the hope that the chief 
injury to Copenhagen was done, not by bombs, but by rockets, which set the 
houses on fire without killing the inhabitants; (Congreve was there making trial 
of his new invention ;) and labors at a subscription for the relief of the Danes; 
and strives to persuade his friends that they should raise, out of their private 
means, the amount of the soldiers’ and sailors’ prize money, that the Danish ships 
might be eventually restored. It would not do. The affair could not be deprived 
of its character of a desperate and exasperating calamity, for which Napoleon 
[!] was answerable.” (Vol. L, pp. 239-243.) 

And yet Englishmen wonder why the world hates them! 

In the light of that humanity which, in 1864, could not raise 
a hand to save the national life of a Christian, Protestant ally, 
it is easy to appreciate the devotion which, in 1854, hurried to 
the defense of that effete Ottoman Empire which exists only 
for the suppression of Christianity and freedom. We shall not 
spare words upon the impudent assumption which calls the 
Crimean war, so far ag England is concerned, by any better 
title than that of a war fur the balance of power in Europe, 
for the maintenance of British influence in the East, and above 
all, for the obstruction of Russian progress toward the Indies. 

The Crimean war, however, is out of the scope of our history. 
Within it are still certain wars upon which we have not 
touched, but which form the ghastliest chapters in the chroni- 
cles of this century. No words of ours can intensify the pic- 
ture which Miss Martineau’s pen has drawn of the infamous 
purpose and the nefarious conduct of the “opium war” with 
China; a picture of what, were the chief actor any nation but 
the English, might seem incredible folly and impossible crime. 
We use these hard words deliberately ; for except the Chinese 
nation itself, there is no great people on the globe so incapable 
of comprehending foreign ideas and usages as the English, and 
in this incomprehension is one source of that great wrong. It 
would be impossible further to condense the author’s compact 
narrative of the Chinese war; but a few extracts may serve at 
once to illustrate the noble honesty of her book, and to advance 
our further purpose of testing the public virtue of those who 
are so busy in casting stones at their neighbors. 

“ A policy of peace,” says the writer, “ has been the deliberate 
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choice of the Empire of China.” “The statesmen of China are 
ready to explain, when they can find foreigners able to under- 
stand the language, and willing to know their minds, that they 
abjure conquest for the same reasons which make them avoid 
danger of a military despotism, because they desire a settled 
and industrial mode of life for their people,” &c. It would be 
a generous Chinese who could describe the English peace- 
policy in terms as favorable as those! 


“When the possibility of assaults from Europe and America presented itself 
to them, they declare that they weighed the comparative merits of the two 
plans ; and here again deliberately made their choice,—to abide by their peace- 
policy. * * * The Americans have long understood all this, and acted upon 
their knowledge, seeking no political relations with China before the British com- 
pelled them to do so, but carrying on a most lucrative trade, and maintaining the 
most friendly private relations with the Chinese, by means of merchant vessels, 
without a hint of naval armaments, and through the agency of supercargoes, 
without any mention of ambassadors. 

“The principle of Chinese policy may be judged by nations or individuals,—it 
may be admired, excused, criticized, wondered at, pitied, or laughed at; but it 
is a principle,—entitled to the respect due to principles wherever they are 
found. It may be that the immutable policy of China itself must be proved, like 
all work of men’s brains and hands, subject to mutation under the operation of 
time. It may be that, to Europeans and Americans, such a policy may appear 
not only blind and weak, but morally indefensible; but not the less is it a very 
serious thing to explode a system so ancient, so full of purpose, and so energeti- 
cally preserved. If the exploding process is begun in ignorance and self-interest, 
and carried on in ignorance and a spirit of scorn, it is a more than serious,—it 
is a sad and solemn matter. This process took place under the succe-sive Whig 
Administrations, from the formation of the Cabinet of Lord Grey to the dissolu- 
tion of that of Lord Melbourne ; but it was not the Whig ministers alone who 
were responsible in the matter. The melancholy ignorance and scorn which led 
us into what will ever be called the opium war were shared by the oppusition, 
and by the great body of the nation. What faults of management there were 
must be imputed to the ministers of the day, and their supporters in this affair 
among the opposition; but, if hereafter the opium war with China appears in the 
eyes of the historian and the moralist a disgrace, it will be as a national disgrace; 
for the people put no effectual check upon the government, but rather stimulated 
its action, by sharing its ignorance, and vying with its spirit of scorn. There 
Was scarcely a school boy on the American sea-board who could not have justly 
rebuked our city electors, our newspaper editors, and our statesmen of every 
party, about our opium war. 

“It is probable that this war would never have taken place if our knowledge 
of the Chinese had been sufficient to allay our spirit of scorn, The popular Eng- 
lish notion of the Chinese seems to have been held by the government, and the 
agents they sent out, who might have learned better by seeking information 
from merchants resident many years in the country. The general notion of 
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China was, and is, of a country dreadfully over-peopled, so that multitudes are 
compelled to live in boats, floating about to pick up dead dogs for food; that 
they are tyrannized over by a Tartar government, which they would fain be rid 
of, and by an aristocracy which will permit no middle class; that they call 
foreigners “ barbarians,” and designate Europeans by foul epithets instead of 
their proper names; and that their sole endeavor, in regard to foreigners, is to 
insult and mock them. Merchants of any nation who have lived long enough in 
the neighborhood of the Chinese to be qualified to speak of them, give a very 
different account from this, They declare that the government is, on the whole, 
favorable to the industry and comfort of the people; that the people are easy 
and conteated; that the rights of property are respected, and that there isa 
large and wealthy middle class; that literature is the highest pursuit; that the 
Chinese possess a greater body of literature than Europe can show; and that 
nothing is known among us of its quality, as it remains wholly unexplored ; that 
the notion of insulting epithets being applied to our agents in lieu of their own 
names is an utter delusion, arising from ignorance of the fact that the Chinese, 
having no alphabet, are obliged to express new names by the words in their 
language which approach nearest in sound. Thus, when Lord Napier fired up 
at being written dewn ‘laboriously vile, Mr. Morrison was written down ‘a 
polite horse,’ and another resident at Macao, ‘a ewt. of hemp.’ Such misconcep- 
tions of Chinese character and condition, together with our bigoted persistence 
in conducting intercourse with a singular state according to our own customary 
methods and forms, and not theirs, were a bad preparation for the management 
of difficulties, if such should arise; and the event was painful and discreditable 
accordingly.” (Vol. IV., pp. 263-5.) 


The production of opium in the British Indian possessions, its 
use in China, and the pernicious effects of its use, the pro- 
hibition of the trade by the Chinese government, the stubborn 
determination of the British to force the poison into the coun- 
try in spite of prohibition, the moderation with which the 
Chinese proceeded to enforce its laws, and the collisions which 
of necessity ensued, are then described ; with some of the odd 
devices they contrived “to get rid of the encroaching and in- 
solent strangers who had violated their laws to make profit of 
the intemperance of their people.” 


* With all this simplicity about war, its horrors were never met or endured by 
braver men. About this, the testimony is absolutely universal. The most per- 
verse of our countrymen who defend this war at home or on the spot,—who call 
it a ‘just, necessary and honorable war ;’ who are not afraid to pray for the aid 
of Heaven against those whom we have oppressed, or to return thanks for vic- 
tery; or who profess to regard the affair in a missionary light, and talk of bring- 
ing the Chinese to the knowledge and love of that Christianity which we have 
so disgraced in their eyes,—all agree that a nobler courage and censtancy were 
never manifested than by the Chinese who fell in the field, or before their little 
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forts, or on the threshold of their houses, which they had thought safe from in- 
yasion forever, because their own policy was one of peace. British officers might 
laugh when they saw pasteboard defenses, pasteboard men, and wooden cannon, 
mixed in among the troops, to make a show and terrify the foreigners; and 
British sailors, little knowing the mental torture they were inflicting, might 
jokingly secure their prisoners, by tying them together in sixes by their tails; 
but there was no man, we are told, from the highest officer to the lowest subordi- 
nate, who was not touched by the spectacles of devotedness that he saw when 
citizens cut the throats of wives and children, and then their own, rather than 
yield to the terrible foreigners; and when officers in the field sought death with 
desperation when all chance of victory was over. They no doubt agreed with 
the saying of their emperor, ‘ It is no longer possible to bear with the English. 
Gods and men are indignant at their conduct;’ and, when they found these 
hated strangers victorious, they could no longer endure life. As they heard, 
after the first British conquesi, that the enemy had pushed their opium-trade 
vigorously, selling 400 chests at very high prices, they might agree with their 
emperor’s public declaration, that it was worth every effort, in war and watch- 
fulness, to prevent the ingress of that depraving religion called Christianity. 
They could hardly hold any other view, when the only Christians they knew 
were the opium smugglers, and the officials who conducted war in their defense. 
They fought, indeed, with as hearty a hatred of the invaders as ever the Saxons 
felt towards the Normans of old, or the Mexicans against the army of the United 
States in our day; and no ove can deny that they had cauee.” (Vol. IV., pp. 
272-3.) 

“Tt cannot be without much pain and sorrow that, in a History of the Forty 
Years’ Peace, the narrative can be offered of this Chinese war. It is impossible 
not to see the insolence of the very term; for, if the Chinese had not been too 
pacific and helpless to withstand our injuries, we should not have had forty years 
of peace even to talk about. * * * * Whichever way we look at this 
affair, there is no comfort,—at least for those who cannot be comforted with dol- 
lars, or pride in our warlike resources and experience. We are hated in China, 
not only as their conquerors, but for our forcing upon their society the contra- 
band drug which they would have kept out of the reach of the intemperate of 
their people—by means which we may laugh at, but which they had a right to 
adopt. It is an humbling story; and the wonder to a future generation will be, 
how we bear the shame of it so easily as we do.” (Vol. iv, p. 277.) 


But these are not the only diversities which break the mo- 
notony of the Forty Years’ Peace. In the great Indian Em- 
pire, more intermeddling with other people’s business, partly 
from “ the precipitancy of fear,” partly from “ the confidence 
of ignorance ;” more wars induced by the broadest motives of 
aggrandizement, and conducted with an inefficiency almost as 
cruel as the barbarities in which the British soldiery vied with 
their dark-skinned antagonists. Let a few passages show what 
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manner of wars, in their object and their management, these 
were : 


“ The British were now ‘ advised’ by the enemy [in Afghanistan, which they 
had invaded,] to go back to India; and they were so nearly starved that they 
agreed to do so, though some of the officers were still of opinion that they 
should fight their way for the mile and a half which lay between the canton- 
ments and the citadel, and take refuge there, trusting to the interest of the 
country people to supply them with food. They set out, however, some of them 
knowing that the Afghan chiefs were saying that they would allow only one man 
to live; that they would cut off his limbs and set him down at the entrance of 
the Khyber Pase, with a letter between his teeth warning the British to meddle 
no more with Afghanistan. Many set forth, believing this boast to be not un. 
reasonable; and it was too true that only one man reached Jelalabad. Those 
who gave themselves up as prisoners and hostages were saved,—such of them as 
did not die of fever and hardship,—but only one man performed the march from 
Cabo! to Jelalabad. The doom of the force was clear at the end of five miles, 
Four thousand five hundred fighting men, and twelve thousand camp-followers, 
besides women and children, set forth from Cabool on the 6th of January [1842]. 
The distance traversed that day was only five miles; yet it was two o’clock in 
the morning before the last of the force came up. The glare from the burning 
cantonments was visible to the fugitives as they sat in the snow, and heard what 
had been the destruction already, and knew what a road lay before them. Of- 
ficers and soldiers lay dead in the bloody snow, all the way back to Cabool; 
baggage was abandoned at the very gates of the cantonments; the ladies had 
only what they wore, and some of them, hurried away or sick, wore ouly night- 
clothes. Each day was worse than the last. One lady had her youngest boy 
snatched from her arms by an Afghan; and another saw her eldest girl put into 
a sack and carried off. The camp-followers, whose frost-bitten feet would carry 
them no further, died by hundreds along the roadside, or crawled in among the 
rocks, without food, or prospect of any. On the fourth day, only 270 soldiers 
were left, On the fifth day, the loss altogether was 12,000 out of 17,000 men, 
On the eighth day, there were but twenty to make a stand against the still tor- 
menting foe, Twelve eseaped froma barrier which detained them eruelly long 
under the enemy’s fire; and of these twelve, six dropped before reaching the 
last town to be passed. Near this town, some peasants offered bread to the re- 
maining six, who were famishing. They stayed a few moments only, but in 
those few moments the inhabitants were arming. Two were immediately cut 
down. The other four fled as men may do who have death at their heels, and 
safety almost within sight; but three of the four were overtaken and slaugh- 
tered within four miles of Jelalabad; and Dr. Brydon arrived alone. He was 
seen from the fort stooping over his jaded pony, evidently wounded—looking as 
forlorn in his approach as could be imagined. He was supposed to be a messen- 
ger, and the gate was opened in readiness to admit him; but his only message 
was such a one as perhaps no other man has ever had to deliver,—that he was 
the sole remnant of anarmy. Except the burying of Cambyses’ army in the 
African desert, such a destruction has perhaps never been heard of in the world.” 
(Vol IV., pp. 296-7.) 
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“In the beginning of November, the British troops left the country which 
they never should have entered, and where some of them finally disgraced our 
military reputation by acts of rapine and cruelty, in an expedition in Kohistan, 
which the Afghans themselves could never have surpassed. It was a fitting 
end of one of the most iniquitous wars on record, The public despatches and 
private journals of the time speak, in set terms, of the honor of our arms being 
avenged, stains wiped out, andso forth; but this is cant. The honor of our 
arms, among the Asiatic nations as everywhere else, is absolutely implicated 
with the goodness of our cause. It is questionable whether, in their barbaric 
view, our cause had ever before been thoroughly bad,—indefensible as have been 
some of our wars there in the eyes of Christian nations, But in this case we 
were wholly wrong; and our honor cannot be now—never can be—retrieved in 
the estimation of the Afghans, For purposes of our own,—foolish purposes as 
it happens,—we invaded their country ; forced on them a sovereign whom they 
hated, and who had actually no party among them; invited aggression from 
them by our weakness and supineness; melted away under their aggression ; 
and at last, poured in upon them in overwhelming forces,—blew up their strong- 
holds, razed their cities, hunted their mountain population “like vermin,” burn- 
ing, slaying and ravaging ; and then withdrew, giving them leave to place upon 
the throne the very ruler we had come to depose. We may deceive ourselves 
with vainglory about our honor; but as long as tradition lasts in Afghanistan, 
our name will be a mark for hatred and scorn. The men are gone who did 
this—Burnes, M’Naghten, the military advisers who left their bones in the passes 
beyond the Punjaub, and Lord Auckland himself. But it does not become those 
at home who were misled by them—it does not become the most irresponsible 
of us—to forget this great folly and crime, or to attempt to cover it over with 
cant about the glory of our arms.” (Vol. IV., pp. 299-300.) 


At the battle of Sobraon, in 1846, “the slaughter on our 
side was terrible enough ; but that of the Sikhs was sickening 
to hear of. They were drowned in shoals in the river, and 
shot by hundreds as they attempted to escape into their own 
territory!” It was plain that the British soldier must be, 
everywhere and at all times, the same foul fiend against whom 
our fathers and grandfathers fought ; the same of whom these 
words are written: ‘“‘ The slaughter before St. Sebastian was 
severe; but it is infinitely more painful to read of the subse- 
quent transactions within it. The brutality of the victors 
converted that sandy peninsula into the very heart of hell. 
The historian* tells us how at Cuidad Rodrigo there had been 
drunkenness and plunder, and at Badajoz, in addition to these, 
lust and murder; but now, to all these was added devilish 





* Napier’s History, Vol. VI., p. 205. 
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cruelty—cruelty which staggers the mind by its enormons, 
incredible, indescribable barbarity.” (Vol. I., p. 371.) 

But perhaps we are criticising with undue closeness the con- 
duct of England toward other nations. It is true that in 
nothing else is England more prompt to administer uninvited 
advice und reproof to her neighbors than in regard to their 
dealings with each other; so that we may fairly test the value 
of the exhortation or rebuke, the suggestion of “what we 
ought to do,” or “ what she would have done in our place,” by 
what she actually has done in like cases. But as the common 
speech of Englishmen indicates the conviction that they are 
still fitter to instruct every other nation of the earth upon 
questions of its own internal policy; that their own particular 
type of civilization is the highest and the completest yet 
known; and that this sublime social state is avouched, as it 
should be, by the crystalline purity of the governing class of 
men, a8 compared with the public men of other communities, 
wé are tempted to see whether our officious neighbor's eye is 
much freer from motes than our own. 

Let us hasten to make certain large concessions in the 
outset. We admit that the English mind has now got hold, 
in an awkward way, of certain great principles of political 
economy, and is applying them in internal administration to 
an extent unhappily not equaled in any other country. It 
is true, and we are reminded of it whenever we look into an 
English periodical, that our own systems of taxation are 
oppressive and unproductive, or both, to a most disgraceful 
degree. It is no answer to say that this wasteful system 
has yet produced, from two-thirds of the country, in the 
first year after a devastating war, one hundred and sixty 
millions of surplus revenue; and that, on the other hand, in 
the eight years which followed the battle of Waterloo, the 
British debt was increased eleven millions sterling. We 
court such castigation; we kiss the rod; we rejoice in any 
persuasion which shall lead the American people to abandon 
efforts to raise itself by lifting at its waistband. We shall 
not even quote the date, not yet ancient, at which “ the 
member for America,” as Cobden was called, accomplish- 
ed the repeal of the corn laws. We grant that our finan- 
cial condition is unsound, so long as we are afloat upon a sea 
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of irredeemable currency ; but we are emboldened to ask for a 
little more time to overcome that difficulty, when we learn 
from Miss Martineau that specie payments were resumed in 
England not until six years after the fall of Napoleon. Nor 
should it be wholly unnoticed that even in this financial state, 
which we admit to be unsound; even while our kind neighbor 
was warning us that we were staggering upon the brink of 
financial ruin, and, stroking his protuberant waistcoat, was in- 
viting us to Jearn from him the way to solid wealth and per- 
manent solvency, he suddenly toppled over the precipice one 
fine day last spring, and was glad enough to lay hold upon the 
fifty millions of gold which, without greatly incommoding our- 
selves, we could spare him to scramble up by. Still we are 
ready, now that the theory seems to be discarded that our late 
war was waged solely ir. behalf of protection against the free 
trade South, to grant that our nations! enlightenment, upon 
politico-economical subjects, is no greater than that of the 
Chinese mind of to-day,or even the English mind of thirty 
years ago. But though it might be possible to parallel, from 
our own experience, the outcry with which Mr. Cobden’s be- 
neficent treaty of reciprocal trade with France was assailed in 
England only six years ago, neither record nor recollection 
would furnish a counterpart to the opposition, in both houses 
of Parliament, which, in 1816, would have denied to a com- 
pany the privilege of lighting London streets with gas, on the 
ground of its unfavorable influence on the whale fishery ! 

No less should it be acknowledged that our cousins have 
had cause, since the year 1834, for some glorification of their 
own goodness in freeing their planters’ slaves, and some repre- 
hension of our badness in not freeing our planters’ slaves, 
though they could not well explain how we were to do the 
work ; nor will it be doubted that for thirty years they have 
made reasonably large use of their opportunities in that be- 
half. But while it was hardly possible to apply their remedy 
to our disease, it may be worth while, now that in our own 
rough way we have abolished slavery here, to observe the 
sequela of the cruel disease in their case, into which we may 
yet lapse. How close is the parallel between the conduct of 
slave owners and freedmen after peaceful emancipation in the 
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West Indies, and after violent emancipation in the United 
States, may best be seen in a few paragraphs which we will 
quote, and in writing which the historian might well have 
said to this nation, 


“ Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur,” 


“Tt was then, and it ever will be, a matter of grateful surprise, that such an 
event as the abolition of slavery should have taken place amidst such quietness 
as prevailed throughout the West Indies. The quietness continued in most of 
the settlements; and no reasonable person can read the records of the time with- 
out emotions of admiration of the temper of the negroes during the critical years 
which succeeded their emancipation. While their conduct was such as to need 
no excuse, that of their former masters ought to have every allowance, * * * 
The Jamaica planters were now to decree in their Assembly, and to live under, 
a whole set of new laws which had never been necessary when all other men in 
their island had been their property, and not their neighbors; and it was most 
difficult for them and the imperial government to agree upon those laws, 
Again, many practices towards their negroes, while still in a state of apprentice- 
ship, which appeared to them necessary and ordinary, could not be allowed under 
thenew system; and the whipping of women, the cruel use of tke treadmill, and 
many penal usages in prisons, were forbidden by imperial law, which appeared 
in the eyes of the planters mere favoritism to the negroes, and vexatious interfer- 
ence with themselves. * * Their conduct wasexactly what might have been 
expected,—that of children in a combative mood. The members of Assembly 
talked big, did provoking things, snubed successive governors, used insolent lan- 
guage to the imperial government, endeavored to trench upon the Abolition Act 
by provisions in bills of their own, drew upon themselves disallowance of their 
acts from home, and then refused to provide for the executive wants of the island ; 
and even hustled, and turned out of their house, the officer who came to deliver 
the Governor's message. After the completion of emancipation, a large prvpor- 
tion of the planters oppressed the patient negroes by arbitrary and illegal exac- 
tions of rent, by a misapplication of the vagrant law, and by all those harassing 
methods which suggest themselves to persons accustomed to despotism as a nat- 
ural right, and thrown into ill-humor by a deprivation of that power.” * * * 

“ Sir Lionel Smith was popular at first; and, during 1837, affairs proceeded 
with great smoothnese, But the new governor was soon pronounced guilty of 
favoritism to the negroes, like everybody else who came from the mother coun- 
try; and the insolence of the Assembly became more ostentatious than ever. 
It was prorogued, and then dissolved, under a stubborn refusal on its own part 
to pass the laws necessary for the transaction of the affairs of the colony. The 
new Assembly paraded a similar refusal as soon as it met,—in December, 1838. 
* * * The governor reported to the authorities at home that the laws were 
not clear in regard to the relations between the employing and the laboring 
classes, and that a complete new system was required. Under these circum- 
stances,—with local legislation at a stand, and a large section of law requiring 
absolute renovation,—Lord Melbourne’s government determined to propose to 
Parliament a suspension of the constitution of Jamaica for five years, during 
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which a provisional government would administer its affairs, allowing time for 
improvement in the temper of all the parties who were in a state of wrath.” 
(Vol. IV., pp, 151-3.) 


Here is history that is repeating itself day by day, on a 
larger scale, with us. Such was the vehemence of the con- 
troversy, that it turned the Melbourne ministry out of office. 
Certain far-sighted men “ hoped that the cure might be natn- 
rally effected by means of the enlargement of the constituency 
of Jamaica which must take place henceforth through the ad- 
mission of black citizens to political rights.” If these states- 
men could but have given larger effect to their policy, Jamaica 
might have been spared the horrors of last year’s massacres. 
With us, these have been thus far but faintly imitated at Mem- 
phis and New Orleans; but their prototype, down to even the 
details of white men’s atrocity, had occurred in Demerara in 
1823. A circular from the home government, looking to the 
correction of certain abuses by slave-masters, had been sent to 
the different colonies. In Demerara, 

“When the circular reached the colony, the members of the government and 
other gentlemen talked of it in the presence of their domestic slaves, without 
making express communications to the negroes on the subject of it, and even en- 
deavoring to keep it secret from the field hands. * * * From what they 
heard from the house slaves, they naturally supposed that orders for their eman- 
cipation had arrived from England, and that they were to be defrauded of it. 
In most slave regions, this would have Jed to a massacre of the whites; and it no 
doubt would here, but for the influence of a missionary of the Independents, to 
whom the Episcopalian clergyman of the colony ascribes the whole merit of the 
fact that not a drop of the blood of white men was shed, This missionary, 
John Smith, had been in thé colony for seven years, during which time he had 
trained his flock to habits of order, industry, submission, and peace, Under his 
care, marriage became almost universal ; and not one marriage in fifty was vio- 
lated. There was an extraordinary deficiency in religious ministers in this 
colony; and that one man could have effected what Mr, Smith did, shows what 
may be done by the calm and steady zeal of one man, whose single object is the 
improvement and happiness of his neighbors. Just before the changes caused 
by the circular, the Governor, whose object was ‘to make head against the sec- 
taries,’ among whom he included all the religious bodies in the colony except the 
one Episcopalian flock,—even the Dutch and Scotch churches, as well as the 
Methodist and Independent missionaries,—had issued a prohibition to all the ne- 
groes to attend public worship, except by means of a pass from their owner, 
these owners being under no obligation to grant such a pase, When the slaves 
found themselves thus hindered in their worship, and believed themselves de- 
barred from the liberty which the King had granted them, they rose upon their 
masters, They shed no blood; but they imprisoned the whites, and put some 
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in the stocks, * * * The rising took place on the 18th of August. On the 
19th, martial law was proclaimed. On the 20th, the insurrection was completely 
over, While no white was sacrificed, about two hundred negroes were killed 
and wounded in the first instance; forty-seven were executed; and the floggings 
of many more were worse than death,—a thousand lashes being a frequent sen- 
tence. So much for the insurrection.” (Vol. IL, pp. 387-3.) 


To complete the resemblance, this Independent missionary 
is judicially murdered, as the Baptist Gordon is murdered in 
Jamaica; his widow is forbidden to attend his midnight bu- 
rial ; and the poor enclosure with which his slave parishioners 
sought to mark his grave “torn down by official orders, and 
the place left desolate.” Are all these things in store for us, 
too ¢ 

It is not a point of our plan to review the admirable expo- 
sition which Miss Martineau gives throughout her work of the 
condition of the lower classes of the English people, and their 
progress in comfort, intelligence, and morality, as the last 
twenty years of the peace succeed each other. Notwithstand- 
ing that progress, the inquiry would not be a pleasant one, 
though it might help us to understand some things in the char- 
acter of the nation as a whole, and some things which charac- 
terize those upper strata of the nation, which cannot but take 
some color from the layers beneath them. When we read of 
the brutal populace which, until the new Poor Law in 1834, 
was wallowing yearly deeper in the mire; of its unheard-of 
crimes growing common and frequent ; its professional murders 
for the supply of the dissecting-room ; its.rapid procreation of 
bastards for the sake of the parish allowance for infants ; its 
murders by parents of whole families of children for the sake 
of the burial money ; its facile poisonings ; its torture of pau- 
per apprentices; when we see how, under the old system, “ in- 
dustry, probity, purity, prudence,—all heart and spirit, the 
whole soul of goodness, were melting down into depravity and 
social ruin, like snow under the foul internal fires which pre- 
cede the earthquake,” we can hardly wonder that a British 
army should be the horror that it is; that there are Jamaica 
massacres, and Demerara massacres, and Sepoy blowings from 
guns; or that the tastes and amusements, and sometimes even 
the opinions, of decent Englishmen should have a certain taint 
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of brutality. Perhaps to this constant presence and contact 
may be attributed in part that constitution of mind which, in 
such men as Eldon and Ellenborongh, would not hear of the 
slightest mitigation of a penal code incredible in its savage- 
ness. It seems like a caricature of history to read of the 
steady, inch by inch fight of the “conservatives” of forty 
years ago, against the innovations of Romilly. We see the 
House of Lords throwing out, session after session, such dan- 
gerous measures as the repeal of laws which punished with 
death the crimes of shop-lifting to the value of one dollar, and 
of stealing in a house to the value of ten dollars. We find Lord 
Chief Justice Ellenborough “lamenting that any attempts 
were made to change the established and well-known criminal 
law of the country, which had been found so well to answer 
the ends of justice;” and Lord Chancellor Eldon extolling 
“the wisdom of the principle and practice by which our crim- 
inal code was regulated ;” while poor Romilly can only ac- 
count for the “savage spirit ” of his countrymen by the influ- 
ence of the French Revolution. Verily, the good Huguenot 
blood in him must have been well Anglicised in two genera- 
tions, or he might have observed that the horrors enacted into 
law before the French Revolution was dreamed of were abol- 
ished only as its influence began to be felt in the world. Then 
there are the same wise statesmen contesting, with some suc- 
cess, the abolishing of such parts of the punishment for high 
treason as provided for the vivisection of the convict before 
the multitude; Eldon foreboding danger to the constitution, 
if, after “taking away the cutting down alive and drawing, 
without a hurdle,” the quartering after death were also abol- 
ished ; so that to this day Her Majesty’s subjects are held to 
their loyalty by the same fear of quadri-partition which has 
bound the empire together for so many centuries. Once, in- 
deed, our author might have represented Eldon in the unwonted 
character of a reformer; when, in opposition to the protesting 
Common Council of London, and to the minority in Parlia- 
ment, he assented to the abolition of “ the people’s great consti- 
tutional right” of “appeal of murder” and wager of battle. 
For it is almost in these our times, in the year of grace 1819, 
that that philosophical method of ascertaining truth was done 
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away with, after the judges of the King’s Bench had been 
sadly puzzled by a demand for it by one accused of murder, 
and had been compelled to allow the demand, after full delib- 
eration! The case is Ashford vs. Thornton, aud is reported 
at great length, with the plea of the appellee: “ Not guilty; 
and I am ready to detend the same by my body; and thereupon 
taking his glove off, he threw it upon the floor of the court ;” 
and with the black-letter arguments of Chitty and Tindall, 
citing the “ Assises de Jérusalem” and like works of juris- 
prudence, in 1 Barnewall & Alderson, pp. 405-461. 

“* What a consistent career has Lord Eldon’s been,’ wrote a contemporary at 
this date; ‘the ever active principle of evil in our political world! In the his. 
tory of the universe, no man has the praise of having effected so much good for 
his fellow creatures as Lord Eldon has thwarted.’” (Vol. IIL, p. 89.) 

Miss Martineau is not severe even upon Lord Eldon; and 
of public men in general she speaks with a commendable free- 
dom from partisan rancor, if not with a judicial impartiality. 
We could have forgiven her indeed if she had seen fit to lay 
the lash of her scorn upon some of the politicians whom she 
has dealt with very gently, as vigorously as she could have cas- 
tigated dishonest American or profligate French politicians. 
It is not to be expected that the earnest religious feeling of 
Wilberforce or Shaftesbury should meet with either sympathy 
or admiration in a person to whom religious feelings is apt to 
seem either an infirmity or an affectation ; and we must not 
complain if Wilberforce is sneered at as a Sabbatarian, or 
Lord Ashley carped at as a one-sided humanitarian. Yet it 
would seem asif the notorious licentiousness of two premiers 
like Melbourne and Palmerston were as deserving as such in- 
firmities of a woman’s passing disapproval. We doubt, too, 
whether such moderate denunciation would have sufliced, if 
those ministers who purchased a prolonged tenure of power by 
the promise to their infamous King to obtain for him a divorce 
from his unhappy and outraged wife, had been, as we believe 
they could hardly have been, American instead of British 
statesmen. We are used to hearing that American social life 
is disfigured by impurity, while the example of a virtuous 
matron queen has expelled all that is unclean from English so- 
ciety ; but we need not go far back in these volumes to learn 
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that it was within our times that the gross sons of George III. 
tarned the Court of England into a sty. We are accustomed 
to endure the hardest sayings of the manners of our legisla- 
tive bodies; no harder, however, than we daily utter ourselves ; 
but we do not think that even when slave-holding ruffianism 
dishonored our capital, it presented scenes greatly worse than 
these : 


“Mr. Brougham lost no time in taking out in full the license which he had of 
late, on the whole, denied himself, and on this night used language, and excited 
uproar, which deprived the opponents of parliamentary reform of their plea of 
the dignity and decorum of the House as then constituted. Someone having 
complained of a ‘ peculiar cry,—whether a baa, a bray, or a grunt, Hansard 
does not say,—‘a peculiar cry’ which was heard amid the cheers of the House, 
Mr. Broughan observed, that, ‘by a wonderful disposition of nature, every an- 
imal had its peculiar mode of expressing itself; and he was too much of a philos- 
opher to quarrel with any of those modes,’ And, presently after, he called up 
Sir Robert Peel to a personal altercation, by saying, after a reference to the 
Duke of Wellington, ‘Him I accuse not, It is you I aceuse,—his flatterers,— 
his mean, fawning parasites.’ Such quarrels are always got rid of with more or 
less quibbling and ill-grace; but it should be noted that they did occur before 
the great opening of the representation which was now near at hand. Much 
was said by the enemies of parliamentary reform of the vulgarity of manners 
which would certainly show itself in the House when the manufacturing towns 
were represented ; but at this time it was the complaint of strangers who at- 
tended the debates, that not only violence of language was occasionally very 
great, but that offensive noises,—the braying, baaing, crowing, mewing of an- 
mals—were ventured upon and tolerated in the House to an extent which would 
not be thought of in any other association assembled for grave purposes,” (Vol. 
IIL, pp. 223-4.) 

“In July, 1885, it was proposed, inthe House of Commons, that accommoda- 
tion should be provided in the new edifice for the presence of women at the de- 
bates. The proposal was made in a spirit and in language which went far to 
place every sensible woman on the same side of the question with Lord J. Rus- 
sell, when he declared his disinclination to debate the matter, and his intention 
to oppose the motion. * * * The whole proceeding had much the air of an 
ill-bred joke,—the speech of the mover, the ostentatious eagerness to second it, 
the coarse mirth, and the large majority, On the next occasion, May 3, 1836, 
Matters were worse,—the speeches more indecent, the mirth more flippant and 
unmanly, the majority larger in proportion, It seemed likely that the women 
of England might indeed be invited to be present at the deliberation of legisla- 
tors whose method of invitation was an insult in itself, and who professed to 
wish for the presence of ladies, among other reasons, as a check upon intoxica- 
tion and indecency of language, But the affair was happily put an end to by 
means chiefly of a serious and sensible reply from thespeaker, * * * When- 
ever the time shall arrive when the legal position of woman in England comes 
fairly under the eye of the legislature, * * * it would be a serious disad- 
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vantage to Englishwomen to be judged of, as they inevitably’would be, by such a 
sample as would have attended the debates on such an invitation as that of Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley and Mr. Villiers.” * * * The House of Commons “had 
often expressed itself by the boyish passion and pot-house manners which had 
occasioned confusion within its walls; but it now outbid all former disgraces, 
and excited a disgust which was not likely to be forgotten. The simple-minded 
now knew something of the way in which some gentry talk when they get to. 
gether,—like to like. The simple-minded were shocked ; but they were glad to 
know the truth, and resolved to bear it in mind.” (Vol. IV., pp. 74-6.) 

During the debates on the corn-laws, “every personality that could pass the 
lips of educated men and gentlemen, in our period of civilization, was uttered 
by angry antagonists ; and not a few which it is surprising that educated men 
and gentlemen could listen to without discountenance and rebuke. It would do 
no good to repeat any of them here.” (Vol. IV., p 521.) 


When Englishmen have reproached us that our politics are 
ruled too much by the bowie-knife and pistol, some of us, con- 
scions of the fact, have hardly known how to answer. The 
bitterest disgrace, probably, which ever fell upon our national 
character from the murderous acts of our public men, was the 
killing of one who had been a Secretary of the Treasury by one 
who had been Vice-President. We may almost congratulate 
ourselves therefore, that, violent as we are, and humane as our 
neighbors are, yet in a period beginning only two years before 
this century, no less than four British prime ministers, and 
those perhaps the most illustrious, have met antagonists with 
pistols in mortal combat. Nor need the complacency be all on 
one side, if we compare the honor in which Pitt, Wellington, 
Castlereagh, and Canning lived out the remainder of their lives 
and were sepulchered in the Abbey and St. Paul’s, with the in- 
famy which branded Aaron Burr as with the mark of Cain, 
and the thick cloud which darkened the career of every duelist 
who has sought promotion in our national politics. 

The more deeply, in fact, whether by the aid of this history, 
or by exploring other sources, we scrutinize the public and 
private character of contemporary English statesmen, the less 
will be our superstitious reverence for them as elevated above 
the passions to which our own public men are subject. We 
need not deny that ours are often corrupt, oftener dishonest; 
nor that theirs are often pure and honorable; but our neigh- 
bors are not all white, any more than we are all black. Look 
at those citizens (we will take the crucial test) who in the two 
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countries have exercised the highest judicial functions. Among 
Lords Chancellors have been Westbury, by a vote of the House 
of Commons pronounced guilty of corruptly using his high 
office for the enriching of his relatives; Chelmsford, who had 
signalized himself while at the bar by so betraying, or unsuc- 
cessfully trying to betray, the interests of a client, that 
nothing but high rank and influence in England, and nothing 
in this country, would have saved him from being stricken from 
the rolls; Lyndhurst, who purchased the seals by a vulgar 
political apostasy; Brougham, whose defection from the 
liberalism he once professed, has since been only less total 
than that of Lord Lyndhurst, while his versatile incompetency 
for his office justified the sarcasm that “if Harry Brougham 
only knew a little equity law, he would know a little of every- 
thing;” Eldon, of whom we can hardly trust ourselves to 
speak. We protest against extolling the judicial glory even of 
these great names above those of Jay, of Marshall, of Washing- 
ton, of Story, or even, descending to our State tribunals, the 
names of Parsons, Ellsworth, Kent, and Gibson. We must con- 
fess to a Taney; but we do so, remembering that the decision 
which has dishonored his name, and the names of a majority 
of his colleagues, was but the logical result of political and 
ethical ideas which had been from childhood a part of his mc 
ral nature; that it was the only stain on a splendid judicial 
character ; and that the recorded opinions upon kindred sub- 
jects of an Eldon, an Ellenborough, and a Lyndhurst, give am- 
ple assurance that, had the opportunity been England’s and 
not ours, hers and not ours would have been also the disgrace, 

The limits to which we are restricted, no less than the feel- 
ing that we may be charged with a lack of charity, forbid our 
looking deeply into some of the enormities which Miss Mar- 
tinean uncovers to us. We cannot examine the game-laws, 
their crushing burden upon agriculture, the monstrous cruelty 
of their administration, existing, nevertheless, at the moment 
in which we write; nor the notorious violence and impurity 
of elections, to which we are strangers here; nor the gusts of 
panic terror with which our staid cousins are now and then 
transported without a cause,—now a “ Papal aggression ” scare, 
now a “French invasion ” scare,—but which they quickly for- 

VOL, XXV. 43 
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get when they wish to chide our excitableness. We cannot 
even reproduce her picture of that great ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, for our want of which we hear se much English condol- 
ence, and even some American regrets; of which the net 
revenues in 1831 were returned at three and a half millions 
sterling; and the influence of which in enlightening and 
Christianizing the people may be half guessed at from the 
paragraph which follows :— 


“Without going over again the sickening record, found in the register of 
almost every year, of ignorance aud fanaticism shown in disturbances requiring 
repression by soldiery, and punishment by the law, we may refer to one event 
which seemed to occur, as was said in Parliament, for the shaming of the Church, 
We find too much besides,—we find a rector of Lockington tithing the wages of a 
poor laborer, nan:ed Dodsworth, and throwing him into jail for the sum of four 
shillings and fourpence. We find church-rate riots abounding,—the paneling of 
pews broken in, and men exchanging blows in the church with fists and cudgels. 
We find revivals of religion taking place here and there,—scenes worthy only of 
a frantic heathenism,—scenes of raving, of blasphemous prayer, of panic-struck 
egotism, followed by burial processions to lay in the ground the victims of apo- 
plexy or nervous exhaustion. We find men selling their wives in the market- 
places, with halters round their necks,—none of the parties having the remotest 
conception of what marriage is in the eye of the Jaw, or of the Christian religion. 
We find crowds, in such a place as Sheffield, gutting, and repeatedly firing the 
Medical School, through the old prejudices against dissection. But all these in- 
cidents, and many others of like nature with them, wrought less on the public 
mind, to the shame of the Church, than an event which happened in 1888, almost 
under the shadow of Canterbury Cathedral. That in such a neighborhood 
large body of the common people should believe a lunatic to be the Messiah, 
and follow him to death through such a series of observances as only a lunatic 
could have imposed, was a shock to the clergy, it was believed ; and was cer- 
tainly a subject of painful amazement to the rest of the world, which was not at 
all solicitous to keep its opinion to itself. From the House of Commons to the 
wayside inn, men were asking what the Church was for, and what the clergy 
could be about, if the population of a district near Canterbury could worship the 
wounds in the hands and side of a raving lunatic; see him fire a pistol at a star, and 
bring it down; believe him invuinerable, and themselves through him ; expect to 
see him eail away, as he declared he came, on clouds of glory through the 
heavens ; and, when he was shot dead, be quite happy in the certainty that he 
would rise again in a month.” (Vol. IIL, pp. 585-6.) 


It would afford matter for a longer Article than this to re- 
view the opulent educational foundations of England, which 
include, in fact, the ecclesiastical funds themselves, and to see 
how their management and their present results will compare, 
for example, with the management by James Hillhouse of the 
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wild lands which were the basis of the Connecticut School 
Fond, and with the results which surround us. We should 
find two universities and a dozen or two of schools, where a 
few hundred young gentlemen are instructed trom Horace and 
by their own experience that, 
“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros: ” 

which no one who has once seen the Pandemonium of an Ox- 
ford Commemoration could ever afterwards doubt. We should 
find these great establishments, not the sources from which 
light and learning are radiated to the ends of the earth, gladly 
communicating to all others, knowing that their own supply is 
never less, but the bitterest and stubbornest foes that light and 
freedom have ever had within the four seas; never failing to 
stone their prophets, if unwittingly they have produced them. 
No less than three times within forty years has the greatest 
statesman of each period been denied the cheap reward, so 
coveted by every English public man, of representing in Par- 
liament the University at which all the three were trained ; an 
honor which only fell to Lord Bacon late in his career, when, 
receiving the unprecedented distinction of a triple return, he 
elected to sit for the University of Cambridge, rather than for 
St. Albans, which gave him his title, or Ipswich, whose burgess 
he had been for thirteen years. In 1826, Canning, recounting 
in the House of Commons the sacrifices that witnessed his 
earnestness in the course of Catholic Emancipation, declares 
that the crowning one of all was the Joss of that object before 
which all others vanished into comparative insignificance ; 
which was desirable to him beyond all the blandishments of 
power, beyond all the rewards and favors of the crown ; the 
honor of representing in that House the University of Oxford. 
Turning then to Mr. Peel, who sat beside him as member for 
that splendid constituency, he proceeded: “I rejoice with my 
right honorable friend in the high honor which he has obtained. 
Long may he enjoy the distinction; and long may it prove a 
source of reciprocal pride, to our parent university and to him- 
self!” Three years from then Canning was gone. Peel was 
no longer the second, but the foremost statesman in the land. 
The confidence of the University in him had been founded on 
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his resistance to justice and freedom, as embodied in that 
Emancipation for the advocacy of which it had rejected Can- 
ning. Peel had now become too great and too wise longer to 
resist this great reform; and Oxford burned its idol on the 
same altar on which it had worshiped him. In 1865, the 
greatest English statesman was Gladstone; a man who, as is 
said of Peel, “was born into Conservatism, reared in it, and 
stationed to watch over and preserve it;” but like Peel, whose 
“mind and heart have kindled with an enthusiasm of which he 
was, twenty years ago, unsusceptibie ; an enthusiasm of popu- 
lar sympathy, and in favor of a persuasive justice.” And so, 
to mark symmetrically the relations of Oxford to enlighten- 
ment and progress, Gladstone is rejected, as Peel and Canning 
were rejected in their day. Three centuries ago, Oxford 
burned Cranmer, and Latimer, and Ridley, on the spot which 
now she has marked by a monumental shaft. How many years 
will it be (for even Oxford moves) before the polling-place of 
the University shall be graced by a new “ Martyrs’ Memorial,” 
bearing the names of Canning, Peel, and Gladstone? 

But we must have done. If we have said anything which 
seems either to express or to stimulate ill-will against the Eng- 
lish people, we are sorry, for we have not meant it. If we 
are suspected of having unfairly reproduced the statements of 
the historian, we can only refer to the work itself as voucher 
for worse than we have said. But, with undiminished esteem 
for the grand virtues of many of our kinsmen beyond the ocean, 
we shall be well pleased if any timorous souls who have meekly 
submitted, as we have, to lingual castigation from English as- 
sumption, shall find in these volames weapons with which 
to “strike back.” 
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Artiote III.—THE POLITICAL PREACHING OF CHRIST 
AND HIS APOSTLES. 


Letter from Judge J. 8. Black on “ Political Preaching,” in 
reply to fev. Alfred Nevin, D. D. July 25th, 1866. 


Jupee Brack, of Pennsylvania, will be remembered by some 
of our readers as one of those unpleasantly distinguished men 
who a few years ago, in conjunction with a certain James Buchan- 
an, undertook to carry on the Government ef the United States. 
What a mess they made of it will not soon be forgotten, nor the 
fact that the style of their performance was determined in no 
small degree by the advice of Judge Black, who, as Attorney 
General of the Administration, ussumed its guidance in con- 
stitutional and civil Jaw. The Judge forthe past few years has 
remained in obscurity, with no very strong prospect of being 
called to repeat his experiments in statesmanship; but being 
fully persuaded, like Micawber, that there is a field for his 
great talents somewhere, he has of late “ broken out in a new 
place,” and has addressed a series of letters to Rev. Dr. 
Nevin, upen the subject of political preaching, designed to 
establish the doctrine (perhaps as a sort of apologia pro vita sua) 
that religion has little or nothing to do with politics. We are 
so unfortunate as to have seen only one of these productions 
(that of July 25th, 1866), and perhaps do injustice to the rest 
when we say that we see no reason to believe that Dr. Nevin 
requires any assistance in the discussion. But not having met 
with any of the Rev. Doctor’s replies, we infer, from the tenor 
of the paper before us, that his argument treats the subject 
upon general principles; and if this is so, he leaves open the 
way for us to present some views bearing upon the topic in 
controversy which are generally too much overlooked in simi- 
lar discussions. 

It is not our purpose to repeat the arguments by which the 
right and the duty of the preacher to defend the right and de- 
nhounce the wrong, wherever they appear, in private morals, in 
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party platforms, or in public legislation, have been so often and 
so abundantly vindicated. The proposition laid down by 
Judge Black that “ the clergy are without authority, as they 
are often without fitness, to decide for their congregations 
what is right or what is wrong in the legislation of the coun- 
try,” and that “they are not called or sent to propagate any 
kind of political doctrine,” if it means anything at all, has 
been too often refuted to require the further attention of our 
readers. 

We propose merely to examine one position of the Judge, 
which is frequently taken by the opponents of “ political 
preaching,” and which has not yet been so notoriously over- 
thrown as to be totally destitute of influence. 

Let us state the proposition in the words of Judge Black :— 
“ Christ and his Apostles kept them [politics and religion] per- 
fectly separate. They announced the great facts of the Gospel 
to each individual whom they addressed. * * * They 
expressed no preference for one form of government over an- 
other; they provoked no political revolutions, and they pro- 
posed no legal reforms. Had they done so, they would have 
flatly contradicted the declaration that Christ’s kingdom is 
not of this world. * * * They joined in no clamors for 
or against any administration, but simply testified against sin 
before the only tribunal which Christ ever erected upon earth, 
that is to say the conscience of the sinner himself. The vice of 
political preaching was wholly unknown to the primitive 
church.” 

It is this historical assertion, so commonly and confidently 
uttered, that we propose to examine, and we design to inquire 
whether our Saviour and His Apostles did in fact so entirely 
abstain from all allusions of a political nature, and confine 
themselves so exclusively to spiritual exhortations, as it is the 
fashion to declare. We propose to show that both Christ and 
the Apostles not only preached freely and boldly upon such 
political questions as were connected with public morality, but 
even went beyond those limits, and “ meddled” with various 
political and party questions of the day which had no moral 
or religious aspect whatever. 

Let us first briefly review the political situation of the Jew- 
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ish nation, and some of the party disputes which agitated that 
people at the opening of the Christian era. 

The Mosaic law was the “Constitution” of the State, 
whose whole internal and external administration and policy 
were regulated by its provisions. The Government was sub- 
stantially an oligarchy or aristocracy, all political offices and 
all civil power and dignity being absorbed by the upper classes 
—the priests, scribes, and elders. This nobility or aristocracy 
was sufficiently numerous to be itself split up into parties or 
factions, each fiercely contending for the supremacy, their 
constant struggle being often attended by scenes of tumult and 
bloodshed. The leading parties of the State were the Phari- 
sees and the Sadducees; the latter being, so to speak, the party 
of “strict constructionists of the Constitution,” deprecating 
customs, laws, or observances not inculcated in that instru- 
ment, and the former insisting upon the validity and importance 
of numerous traditionary observances and Jaws which,—the 
accumulation of centuries,—were often frivolous, or opposed 
to the letter or spirit of the Mosaic Constitution. These ques- 
tions of constitutional doctrine or construction furnished then 
as now the topics of party strife. They related for the most 
part to matters of belief or ceremonial observance in the Jew- 
ish religion (the “peculiar institution ” of the State), which, 
as all State religions inevitably must, had come te be so iden- 
tified and intermingled with secular considerations, parties, 
and politics, as to have substantially lost its spiritual character, 
and had come to be regarded in scarcely any other light than as 
amatter of public law. The qaestions discussed in connection 
with it, and upon which parties disputed, and often fought with 
bloody violence, were not as to what was right or moral, but 
as to what was lawful, and had as little connection with spirit- 
ual religion as those questions of a later period respecting the 
temporal supremacy of the Popes, or the divine right of kings, 
or the still more modern topics of temperance and slavery. 
Judge Black, recalling the evil effects of political preaching, 
deseribes the merely political character of similar controver- 
sies—the so called “religious wars” of Christian history, by 
saying: ‘‘ There was nothing religious about them except that 
they were hissed up by theclergy. * * * It was the poli- 
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tics of the church, not her religion, that infuriated the parties, 
and converted men into demons. * * * The religious dif. 
ference was a false pretence of the political preachers for the 
promotion of their own schemes.” 

The supreme legislative and judicial authority among the 
Jews was vested in the Sanhedrim or Senate. The members 
were elective, and its party complexion varied at different 
times, and over the assembly presided the High Priest, the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation. Beneath the aristocracy was 
the mass of the nation, “ the common people,” “ the multitude,” 
as they are called in the New Testament—who were completely 
under the influence and subjection of their rulers, but who, while 
yielding to the superior intelligence and authority of the aris- 
tocracy, yet viewed them with that mingled feeling of envy, 
jealousy, and hatred which such a form of government inevit- 
ably engenders. 

Besides the leading political parties which we have men- 
tioned, or rather within them, were various subordinate parties 
or factions, more or less affecting the political machinery of the 
State; and the situation was further complicated by the ex- 
ternal relations of the nation. The country having just been 
conquered by the Romans was held by them as a province, a 
sort of military bureau being established in it, and its native 
government, tolerated for the time, being liable to be abolished 
at any moment. , Accordingly, the national authorities and the 
leading politicians, being in constant apprehension that some 
rigid * policy of reconstruction ” might be applied by the con- 
querors if occasion should provoke it, were, with a prudence 
that might well be imitated in similar cases, exceedingly con- 
servative in all their views, and deprecated popular agitations 
and demonstrations of every kind, having especial dislike of 
popular orators, “ fire-eaters,” and haranguers, of whom not a 
few came forward to alarm them. In this they had the sym- 
pathy of the Herodian party, or supporters of the Herodian 
family, the reigning family of Judea under “ the Constitution 
as it was,” and who, as the regular office-holders of the nation, 
naturally sought to propitiate the conqueror by sustaining his 
* policy,” whatever it might be for the moment, in order if 
possible to retain or recover their official positions. The peo- 
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ple on the other hand, full of patriotism and national prejudice, 
brave and excitable in their character, chafed under the foreign 
yoke, and were ever ready to crowd around any popular leader 
who dared publicly to express the general hatred of the 
Roman. This tendency was stimulated at this epoch by the 
conviction, shared in common by people and rulers, that the 
Messiah, the National Deliverer, was about toappear. Hence, 
the legal authorities, as anxious as the people for national in- 
dependence, covertly listened to every new leader for a time, 
in the secret hope that each might prove to be “ the coming 
man,” but not daring to commit themselves or appear to en- 
courage him till they should be able to judge of his true char- 
acter and probable success. An illustration of this uncertain 
feeling is found in the speech of Gamaliel to the Sanhedrim 
(Acts v., 34, 39), in which he alludes to the fate of several po- 
litical pretenders of considerable promise who had “ perished,” 
and advises that the pew movement of the Apostles be neither 
opposed or encouraged, since “if it be of man, it will come to 
naught; but if of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye 
be found to fight against God.” 

It was in this condition of parties and politics, that Christ 
appeared among the people teaching and preaching. John the 
Baptist had preceded him, creating the excitement that had 
always attended popular agitators, and was now in prison, the 
sure receptacle at last of all that class. His ‘‘ movement,” it 
was thought, was over, and the new teacher quickly engrossed 
the public attention. The populace, always ready and eager 
for the coming Deliverer, thronged about his steps, looking for 
words of political direction and encouragement. The legal 
authorities on the other hand—* the Chief Priests, Rulers, and 
Scribes, and the Elders of the people” —though sharing in the 
popular interest, were more jealous and circumspect, and sim- 
ply watched him closely. They soon discovered that he was 
not the man for their affiliation or support, and their dissatis- 
faction at the dangerous popular excitement which he was 
‘eating was increased to a personal dislike, growing to rancor- 
ous hatred, when they found him holding up their own hypoc- 
risy, tyranny, and crimes tothe public reproach. Thus though 
differing among themselves upon almost all other questions, 
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they mutually agreed in this, that Jesus must be put down. 
The difficulty was that with the masses he was universally and 
overwhelmingly popular, and among these all party feuds were 
forgotten in the general reverence and devotion to the new 
leader. Violent measures against him among a populace so 
excitable as the Jews would be dangerous. A deeper policy 
was adopted, in which all parties among the aristocracy com- 
bined. It was arranged that prominent and influential poli- 
ticians from all parties should follow him about, and besides 
watching his language for sentiments or expressions calculated 
to offend any partisan or national prejudices of the people, 
should also, as opportunity offered, suggest for his solution 
some of the different party questions which divided the nation. 
This was to be done so shrewdly, that Jesus should be led to 
‘define his position ” upon all of them in turn, thus in time of- 
fending and alienating many or all of his hearers through the 
influence of their party sympathies. Such were the “tempt- 
ing questions ” that were put to him by the representatives of 
the different parties in turn—Pharisees, Sadducees, Herodians, 
&c.,—almost invariably of a party nature, and framed and de- 
signed to commit him upon these disputed points in such a 
manner “ that they might catch him in his words.” 

The plot and its purpose were of course perfectly understood 
by our Lord, “ who knew what was in man, and needed not 
that any should tell him ;” and it would have been easy for him 
to defeat it by evasive answers, or by openly declining to dis- 
cuss any political or party question whatever, even those more 
or less remotely connected with moral principles, and especially 
any relating to ceremonial observances vr doctrinal quibbles, 
matters which he did not hesitate to declare to be things of 
comparative indifference. Indeed to the eye of that worldly 
wisdom which considers “ prudence” the first duty of the pul- 
pit, and “so preaching the Lord as not to offend the Devil,” 
there were strong reasons for such avoidance. His doctrine 
was taking root in the popular heart. By shunning “ political 
preaching ” entirely, by evading party jealousy, by insisting 
in the sense in which his words are quoted by Judge Black— 
“ My kingdom is not of this world ;” I come to teach spiritual 
truth, and leave party conflicts to be settled in their appro- 
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priate arena—he would probably escape the snares that were 
set for him, and secure the effect of his Gospel until its doc- 
trines should be ineradicably established in the public mind. 
That accomplished—our critics would have urged—and Chris- 
tianity universally accepted, its teachers might safely cope 
with party disputes, at least with such as turned upon strictly 
moral topics, and settle them upon correct principles. But for 
anew religion just struggling into existence to “ mix itself up 
with politics,” would be inevitably fatal to its success, and de- 
structive to the influence if not the lives of its preachers. 
Such delicate philosophy, however, did not enter into Christ’s 
view of his mission. He had no such refined theories about 
defiling “ spiritual religion,” by expressing an interest in the 
practical concerns of life. Openly avowing that he had not 
come to smooth over or destroy differences of opinion, to ig- 
nore the existence of parties, to feebly conceal the truth in or- 
der to avoid thecriticism of its offended betrayers, not to bring 
peace upon earth but a sword, he in almost every case promptly 
met the issue presented, and fearless of party jealousy, unequiv- 
ocally committed himself to its truesolution. Scarcely a single 
instance can be found where he distinctly evaded a question of 
party difference or dispute, while several are on record, not of a 
party nature, which he did not meet with a decisive answer. Of 
this kind, were questions relating to his own personal claims or 
character—the question whether he would pronounce a differ- 
ent judgment for adultery than the law of Moses prescribed— 
by what authority he preached and wrought miracles-—whether 
he recognized his obligation as a Jew to pay the voluntary re- 
ligious tribute of the people, and others that might be men- 
tioned. But it will be difficult to find, among the “ tempting 
questions” of public or party interest that were presented, a 
single one upon which he did not distinctly take a decided 
position. 

Let us particularize. A standing question of party differ- 
ence is put to him by the Pharisees, “ tempting him ” (in other 
words, as a party question), to get him committed. “ Is it law- 
ful [constitutional] for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause?” (Matt. 19,3). In the terrible state of morals which 
prevailed in that degraded age and country, this was regarded 
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as a question of constitutional law about as nearly connected 
with religion as some of the legal points relating to “ woman’s 
rights ” are considered by us at the present day. By the strict 
letter of the Mosaic law, it could not be denied that a wide 
latitude was permitted to the husband, and to the conservatives 
of the day (especially the married ones) this was enough, 
Here was a constitutional guaranty that ought not to be dis- 
turbed, and could not be without an unwarrantable interference 
with private rights, and with the sacred and time honored in- 
stitutions of the nation. It was therefore a dangerous topic to 
discuss, but it was frankly treated by the Great Teacher. Not 
so fearful as Judge Black represents him about “ proposing 
legal reforms,” he boldly declares that the “constifutional 
compromise” of Moses, being inconsistent with “the higher 
law,” was always void, and at that day especially must be set 
aside as totally behind the age. ‘ Moses for the hardness of 
your hearts suffered you to do so, but from the beginning 
it was not so, and I say unto you, that whosoever justi- 
fying himself by his reverence for the Constitution as 
being ‘good enough for him,’ perpetrates a wrong against his 
fellow-being, commits a crime for which God will hold him 
accountable.” In a similar spirit, when his disciples, by eat- 
ing with unwashen hands, by plucking corn and carrying bur- 
dens on the Sabbath day, clearly violated the Mosaic law, as 
expounded by the courts of the nation and universally accepted 
by the people (Mark vii. 3), he asserted that such constructions 
were not to be regarded as authoritative, whenever they came 
in conflict with man’s duty to himself or others. 

And not only did Jesus thus unhesitatingly oppose himself 
in his public discourses to the judicial authority and the popu- 
lar prejudice, but in the public acts and conduct by which he ac- 
companied and illustrated his preaching hedid not shrink from 
giving still greater offense to class and party jealousy. In no 
country—not even in our own Southern States—has there ever 
existed a greater antipathy to a degraded race, than prevailed 
among the Jews toward the publicans. This designation is 
applied in the New Testament to those Jews who gave their 
services to the foreign invader for the extraction of tribute 
from their countrymen. “ The taxes thus imposed and collected, 
were regarded,” says Kitto, “ with disgust and impatient abhor- 
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rence as badges of the national dishonor, and those Jews who 
made themselves the instruments of this disgrace to their 
country were accounted the vilest of the vile, the scum and 
offscouring of the earth. They became, in fact, outcasts from 
all society, except that of their own degraded class. No decent 
man would partake of their food, entertain them at his own 
table, or enter their houses. They were not allowed to enter 
the synagogues or the temple, or to take any part in public 
prayers. No offerings from them were ever accepted at the 
temple; they were not allowed to hold any office, even the 
lowest, in the courts of judicature, and in those courts their testi- 
mony was not allowed in any causes,” &c. Of course this 
hatred -toward the ostracised class was returned by it with 
equal bitterness, and thus a party feeling of the most intense 
character existed. Nothing could give greater offense to the 
political sentiments of all patriotic Jews, or be looked upon as 
more expressive of party affiliation than the association by 
Christ with members of this class on familiar and friendly 
terms. It was not only in the public estimation a species of 
degrading “ amalgamation,” but it was hardly less than a mis- 
demeanor in the eye of strict law. Yet Jesus not only per- 
sistently defied this class and partisan prejudice in his conduct 
and his preaching, but, with a courage only paralleled by that of 
the modern clergyman who invites a negro into his pulpit, select- 
ed one of his disciples (Matthew the publican) from among 
them, and commissioned him to preach the gospel to his coun- 
trymen. 

Next to the Publicans, the Gentiles were despised and 
hated by the Jewish people. By universal consent, and by 
constitutional law, they were excluded from all political privi- 
leges or sympathies. They were entitled to no consideration 
from “ the seed of Abraham,” and had, so to speak, “ no rights 
which a Jew was bound to respect.” What then must have 
been the indignation, not only of the lawyers and scribes, but 
of the common pgople to hear Jesus in his public dis- 
courses to mingled audiences of Jews and Gentiles proclaim 
that “ many shall come from the East and the West and sit 
down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
Heaven, while the children of the kingdom shall be cast out 
into outer darkness!” Again and again did Jesus repeat these 
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political heresies, to the disgust of nine-tenths of his hearers, 
who, with the same zeal as that with which we insist that “ ours 
is a white man’s government,” maintained that by the Abra- 
hamic covenant, God was limited to a strictly Jewish policy, 
under which none but Jews could be recognized as having 
“natural and inalienable rights.” As often, therefore, as Je- 
sus asserted his objectionable doctrines of “ Gentile equality,” 
did they angrily protest against them. In the eighth chapter 
of John is reported a long and exciting discussion between 
Christ and the Jews on this subject, in which Jesus insisted 
that they were Abraham’s seed who did the works of Abraham ; 
to whatever class, people, or race they belonged by natural 
descent. This was equivalent to preaching that “ a Gentile was 
as good as a Jew, if he behaved himself as well,” and that the 
word “ Jew” must be struck out of the Hebrew constitution of 
exclusive citizenship. Jesus, indeed, insisted upon these odious 
political views so uniformly and frequently that he was evidently 
regarded in consequence by the Jewish public as a fanatic 
with regard to them—a man of one idea—a radical, and an agi- 
tator. In the very outset of his career, and in his first pulpit 
effort he broached his peculiar views, reminding his hearers 
that Naaman the Syrian, and the widow of Sarepta, though 
not Jews, were recognized by God in the light of Jewish citi- 
zens; and the effect of this ultra-political preaching was the 
same upon this as upon every repetition of it—all who heard 
it being “ filled with wrath,” rising up and thrusting him out 
of the city—with an endeavor to take his life.* No such ex- 
citement ever followed his inculcation of merely “ spiritual re- 





* Probably addressing him in language much like the following, quoted 
from Judge Black’s letter:—‘‘The use of the clerical office for the purpuse of 
promulgating political tenets under any circumstances or with any excuse is in 
my judgment not only without authority, but is the highest crime that can be 
committed against the government of God or man, In the first place it is grossly 
dishonest, I employ you as a minister, pay your salary, and build you a 
church because I have confidence in your theological doctrines, * * Now you 
are guilty of a base fraud, if, instead of preaching religion, you take advantage of 
the position I have given you to ventilate your crude and ignorant notions on 
State affairs. I have asked you for bread and you have given me a stone; in- 
stead of the fish I bargained for, you put into my hands a serpent that stings and 
poisons me.” , 
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ligion,”+a circumstance which, in the view of his conservative 
contemporaries, seemed doubtless a sufficient proof that he had 
better confine himself to the latter, as his more legitimate pro- 
vince. 

The utterances of Christ which we have noticed, were such 
as were at variance with the general view, and it may possibly 
be insisted that that political preaching which has no sym- 
pathizers is less objectionable than that which coincides with 
the sentiments of at least half the public. Let us, therefore, 
look at some of his political discourses which, being leveled at 
the political position and influence of a portion of his hearers, 
were exceedingly obnoxious to that part, and proportionally 
gratifying to the rest of his audience. We have alluded to the 
mutual jealousy that subsisted among the Jews between the 
aristocracy and the plebeian classes. Evidence and illustration 
of this enmity are everywhere found in the Evangelists. Thus 
we read that “the scribes and Pharisees hated his doctrine,” 
and “ were sore displeased at his doings,” but “the common 
people heard him gladly,” (or “ delightedly),” an expression 
which by its connection has evident reference to the reciprocal 
jealousy between the classes. The elders and rulers were in- 
furiated at his success with the multitude. They exclaimed 
with intense bitterness, “ Have any of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees believed on him? but this people which knoweth not the 
law fare cursed,” or more exactly, “this miserable, ignorant 
rabble are not fit to live.” The aristocracy and the rulers 
were constantly scheming to take his life, “ but feared the peo- 
ple,” who though frequently offended by Christ’s heresy on the 
Gentile question, yet revered him as their personal friend and 
benefactor, and scarcely less, as their champion against the 
tyranny of the upper classes. What more intensely political 
preaching * can be found, or what more calculated to excite 
political animosities among its hearers, than those public 
discourses of Christ, in which he holds up before the multitude 
the offenses and follies of the aristocracy, their arrogance— 





* “The political preacher,” says Judge Black, “directs the attention of his 
hearers away from their own sins to the sips, real or imputed, of other people.” 
And again, “a political preacher speaks to one community, one party, or one 
sect, and his theme is the wickedness of another.” 
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their oppressions—their personal and political vices and crimes? 
“Beware of the leaven of the Scribes and Pharisees!” Be 
not as the hypocrites are, who make broad their phylacteries— 
who make clean the outside of the cup and platter, but inside 
are full of uncleanness. “The Scribes and Pharisees sit in 
Moses’ seat, therefore whatsoever they command you, do—but 
do not after their works!” &c. Were a modern preacher to 
inveigh against the administration and its officers in a similar 
manner he would be met with advice like this—“ Your 
course is neither prudent nor proper! Whatever may be 
the personal or political character of our rulers, you must 
remember that they are in the high places of the nation, and 
accord them the respect due to their position and office. By 
this public denunciation you not only irritate, and thus retard 
reform, but you are inflaming the political jealousies and 
hatreds of the lower classes, too prone at all times to speak evil 
of dignities. But if you will preach politics, at least do so 
without direct attacks and allusions. If these men are hypo- 
crites, preach against hypocrisy in the abstract ; if they are op- 
pressors or extortioners, or corrupt, take topics like the tyranny 
of Pharaoh, or the greed and punishment of Achan. Then 
let the audience make the application, and you will accomplish 
more good, and incur less censure.” Far different from this 
was the style of preaching practised by Jesus. His attacks 
upon the private and public sins of the aristocracy were direct 
and scathing, nor did he hesitate to contrast them personally 
with the most despised and degraded portions of his audience: 
“ Behold, I say unto you, the publicans and the harlots shall 
go into the kingdom of God before you!” And again, in the 
parable of the Pharisee and the publican, contrasting the arro- 
gant assumption of the noble with the humility of his social 
inferior, he pronounces a moral which must have been received 
with mingled “ cheers” and “hisses” by his audience,—‘ I say 
unto you that whoso exalteth himself shall be abased, and 
every one that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

But it was not merely the personal character and social pre- 
tensions of the aristocracy that Christ laid bare to the popular 
odium. He charges home upon them serious political offenses 
—betrayals of their official trust as rulers of the nation—crimes 
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against the law and the Constitution, and wrongs against the 
people in political corruption, oppression and extortion. He 
turns upon “the lawyers” and “the scribes,” the official ex- 
pounders of the Constitution and framers of the public laws— 
the members of the Legislature, the Judges of the Courts, and 
the Attorney-Generals of the Administration—and charges 
them with maintaining and enforcing enactments totally ad- 
verse to the spirit and even the letter of the Constitution— 
laws which they compelled others to obey, but violated them- 
selves—made and maintained for the purposes of extortion and 
tyranny: “ Ye lade men with burdens, heavy and grievous to 
be borne, but which ye touch not vourselves with one of your 
fingers.” He charges them with willfully perverting and eb- 
securing the public law for their own advantage: “ Ye have 
taken away the key of knowledge, and them that would have 
entered in, ye have hindered ;”’—with judicial tyranny and 
corruption: “Ye tithe mint, anise, and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, justice, mercy, and 
truth ;”—with oppression and extortion: ‘“ Ye devour widows’ 
houses ;”,—with forced and false constructions of constitutional 
law:—“ Ye blind guides, which say whosoever shall swear 
by the temple, it is nothing, but whosoever shall swear by the 
gold of the temple‘ he is a debtor: ”—and closes with a power- 
ful thrust at their disapprobation of political preaching, which 
had probably been unmistakably manifested during the pro- 
gress of this sermon ;—“* Woe unto you!” he exclaims, “ who 
say, if we had been in the days of our fathers we would not 
have been partakers with them of the blood of the prophets,” 
—those political preachers of an earlier period; “ but ye are 
Witnesses unto yourselves that ye are the children of them 
which killed the prophets; for behold I send unto you pro- 
phets,” [not foretellers of future events—but owt-speakers— 
denouncers of public sins—political preachers], “ and wise men 
and scribes, whom ye will persecute and kill, and whose blood 
shall be npon your heads! Ye serpents! ye generation of 
vipers! how shall ye escape the damnation of hell?” It is not 
surprising to read, after this unequivocal language, that the 
Scribes and Pharisees “began to urge him vehemently ;” but 
being afraid to proceed to open violence against an orator so 
VOL, XXV. 44 
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strongly in sympathy with the people, they adopted the more 
crafty mode of “ provoking him to speak of many things, lay- 
ing in wait for him, and seeking to catch something out of 
his mouth that they might accuse him.” In other words, they 
marked and laid up for future use expressions. that might 
damage his popularity with the multitude ;—not precepts of 
morality, or exhortations to spiritual religion—these could not 
injure him,—but remarks or language of partisan interest or 
bearing, tending to offend the party prejudices of some or other 
of his hearers. 

That the “many things” of which his aristocratic enemies 
“provoked him to spea'’.” were of this partisan nature, and 
had, in some cases at least, nodirect connection with moral 
or religious doctrine, may be inferred from the account given 
by the Evangelists of one of the most important of the inter- 
views that were pre-arranged to entrap him. Committees had 
been selected from the cunning politicians who represented 
the different parties of the nation, which were to present to 
him in turn such “ tempting questions ” as it would be impossi- 
ble for him to answer without offense to a portion of his audi- 
ence. The scheme was precisely the same as is often pursued 
in our own day, to “kill off” a dangerous candidate, by in- 
ducing him to “define his position ” upon some delicate party 
topic. Jesus, of course, fully comprehended the purpose, and 
might easily have evaded it by silence, or non-committal an- 
swers; but as the questions were such as had more or less of 
practical importance, he did not shrink from a frank avowal of 
his sentiments, couching his answers, however, in the form of ar- 
guiments so conclusive that his confounded questioners could 
only “ marvel at him, and go their way.” 

The account of this interview is given by the three Evan- 
gelists—Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in almost the same lan- 
guage. Three questions were presented for solution to Jesus, 


and we propose to take them in their order. The first, 
and the one most frequently cited, especially by the opponents 
of political preaching as affording a case of evasion by Christ, 
and thereby a rebuke of political preachers, was put to him 
by a joint committee of Pharisees and Herodians. They came 
to him “tempting him,” and inquired, “ Is it lawful for us to 
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give tribute unto Cesar or not? Tell us, shall we give, or 


ore 
ay- shall we not give?” Oniy a short time previously Judas of 
of Galilee (the same referred to in the speech of Gamaliel, Acts 
ley y, 86) had “risen up in the days of the taxing, and drawn 
ht much people after him,” by insisting that it was contrary to 
“of Jewish constitutional law for any of that nation to pay tribute 
not toa foreign power. The doctrine had been made the princi- 
or pal plank in the platform of an immense party, and an insur- 
her rection had been based upon it. The rebellion had been 
speedily crushed, and “Judas had perished and come to 
ies naught,” but his doctrine was still extremely popular, and no 


nd leading politician would dare openly to denounce it. The Pha- 


ral risees accordingly, while not daring to offend the Roman power 
en by openly countenancing such views, could not, as Jews, other- 
er- wise than deeply sympathize with their countrymen. The 
ad boldest attitude therefore that they ventured to take in regard 
ed to the question was similar to that of Mr. Douglas on slavery, 
to viz., to neither vote the tribute up nor vote it down, but leave 
si- the people perfectly free to act with regard to it just as they 
li- pleased, and settle their own affairs in their own way. The 
ed Herodians, on the other hand, whose success as office seekers 
‘n depended so largely upon supporting the “ policy” of the 
ty Roman “reconstructionists,” boisterously maintained (with 
nd whatever of secret disgust) the extremest doctrine of submis- 
n sion to the Executive and office dispensing power. In the pre- 
of sence of a vast multitude, comprising the adherents of all these 
of political views, Jesus was called upon to define his position 
I upon this most delicate and exciting politica’ question. 
ld It was a question which a timid or compromising preacher 
would have found it easy to evade by declaring that the Gos- 
n pel had nothing to do with politics. But the Great Teacher 
D saw that more harm than good would come from shirking a 
, question of such practical interest, though unconnected with 
t, morals or spiritual religion. There was a true answer to it, 
ts and only dishonesty or cowardice could blink the point, or pre- 
t, tend to consider it a doubtful one. He accepted the issue, and 
n while rebuking the hypocrisy which covered the inquiry, he 
tS gave it a frank and conclusive decision. ‘“ Why tempt ye me, 


ye hypocrites! Show me the tribute money. Whose image 
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and title are borne by this the current coin of the country as 
its sovereign?” They say unto him, “ Ceesar’s:” and then 
with unanswerable argument he replies—‘“ Render therefore 
unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God's.” In other words, “ While Ozesar is your ac- 
knowledged political sovereign, it is your duty to pay the taxes 
which are incident to his rule. There is nothing in this un- 
lawful or inconsistent with your obligations to God and his 
appointed service. Do your whole duty both to Cesar your 
temporal sovereign, and to God your spiritual ruler, and make 
no pretence of incompatibility to excuse the wrongful neglect 
of your obligations to either!” So far from this reply being 
evasive, it is a political sermon of the most positive kind, and 
must have been so understood by his hearers. It is certain 
that commentators, so far as we know, have no disagreement 
regarding the purport of the passage. 

The question of the Herodians being thus disposed of, and in 
a manner that must have gratified them and the Pharisees as 
being likely to diminish Christ’s popularity with the multitude— 
a committee from the Sadducean party present themselves with 
their party shibboleth. Their question relating to the woman 
who had had seven husbands—* Whose wife of them all shall 
she be in the resurrection ?”—was one that did not directly 
raise the issue of the resurrection of the dead over which par- 
ties quarreled. It rather related to the future social relations 
of disembodied spirits, and is so treated by Christ who answers 
it completely, by declaring that such “neither marry nor are 
given in marriage.” Having thus baffled their purpose, how- 
ever, he would not suffer his hearers to suppose that he would 
shirk a question of such momentous importance as that of the 
resurrection, however it might be “ mixed up with party poli- 
tics.” He therefore takes up the subject himself where he had 
dropped it. ‘“ But as touching the resurrection of the dead,” 
&c.—and confounds them so completely upon the point that 
“the multitude are astonished,” and the Sadducees “ put to 
silence.” 

The: applause of the people at this demolition of the 
Sadducean platform immediately caused a buzzing among the 
Pharisees, who feared that his victory would weaken the effect 
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of his unpopular remark on the tribute; and they determined 
to proffer him, then and there, another vexed question of party 
dispute for his solution. The question ‘“* Which is the greatest 
commandment of the law?” might seem to us one of mere 
casuistry, had we not in our own day seen violent party con- 
troversy upon not dissimilar issues. The questions, “In a 
conflict of constitutional requirements, which is paramount?” 
“Ts a man’s conscience more binding than his constitutional 
obligations ?”—or even this, “Is a man’s highest allegiance due 
to his State or to the nation?” all of which are forbidden 
topics for the preacher, correspond very nearly with the one 
now presented to Jesus. As ordinarily treated, it was a ques- 
tion of mere casuistry, and of no practical importance, and pre- 
sented nothing but a matter of party catchwords and frivolous 
disputation. Some of the disputants were accustomed to main- 
tain that all parts of the law, even the most trivial, were 
of equal importance and force, and that to elevate one was to 
cast disrespect on the rest. Others maintained that some of 
its requirements were of greater weight than others; and 
here came in a difference of opinion in the ‘selection of the 
most important in point of dignity, or of binding force, in case 
of a conflict of duties. Christ answers the question decisively, 
but gives the subject by his reply a different form from that in 
which it is presented by the inquiry—a form in which it as- 
sumes not only a practical and valuable shape, but demon- 
strates the truth of his answer. He declares that the law’s 
commands are properly reduced to two—the one enjoining 
the love of God, the other the love of man; that both are of 
equal obligation, but that the former being fundamental takes 
precedence of the other, the latter being, so to speak, only sup- 
plementary of it. Duty to God, therefore, constitutes the high- 
est class of human obligations, and studiously cultivated en- 
sures the observance of all others. No one seems to have 
thought of “ tempting” Jesus with the question found so diffi- 
cult of decision in modern times, whether a man should obey 
his conscientious convictions of duty or not, when they are in 
conflict with human law? His answer to such a question, had 
it been presented, may be pretty clearly inferred from his re- 
mark upon another occasion: “ Fear not them that kill the 
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body, but rather fear Him who is able to destroy both sou! and 
body in Hell! Yea, I say unto you, fear Him?” 

After this last reply, the Pharisees felt disinclined to pursue 
the catechising further. They had gained no advantage except 
in the question about the tribute. In his other replies, Jesus 
had effaced somewhat the bad impression that his first answer 
had made with the multitude. They preferred to let the mat- 
ter stand where it was, especially as no one dared further to 
expose himself to discomfiture in public, and to the derision 
of the crowd which accompanied it. Then Jesus turning, 
“spake to the multitude and to his disciples ” in that withering 
denunciation of the aristocracy already quoted. Well under. 
standing the purpose of his questioners, he referred to their 
murderous purpose, and its approaching success, to the preach- 
ers whom he should send forth to persecution and to death, 
and predicted the awful retribution that Jerusalem and the 
Jewish nation were to suffer for such political crimes. He was 
well aware that the object of the conspiracy had been substaa- 
tially attained; that, by committing himself so frankly upon 
party themes, he had disaffected many of his hearers, and 
that his influence, now at its height, was about to wane. In 
the words of Kitto, relating to this occasion and its results— 
“ Many still wavered, many were still willing to adhere to him 
on any terms, but taking the people in the mass, it is here we 
would place the commencement of that’reaction in the public 
enthusiasm, which was soon to be attended with the most 
awful results.” 

A marked case of political preaching, and of that ultra 
obnoxious sort which has been termed “ sectional preaching,” 
occurs in the discourse of Christ to the woman of Samaria. 
The animosity between the Jews and Samaritans was purely 
sectional and was exceedingly bitter. The remark of the 
Evangelist that “the Jews have no dealings with the Samari- 
tans,”’ falls far short of expressing its intensity, since there was 
a violent hatred between the communities, often breaking out 
in tumult and bloodshed. The quarrel arose from sectional 
jealousies intermingled with a prejudice of race, there being 
about as much difference of ancestry between the two parties 
as between the South Carolina or Virginia “ chivalry ” and the 
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New England “ Yankees.” Their controversy related to the 
respective claims of Mount Gerizim and Jerusalem to be the 
religious capital of the nation. Christ emphatically declares 
that this party issue is of no importance either in principle or 
in practice. He says, “The hour cometh, and now is, when 
neither in Jerusalem nor in this mountain shall men worship 
the Father,” and he might therefore have naturally and prop- 
erly declined to express any opinion upon this useless question 
between the sections. Yet there being a right and a wrong 
answer, and having been distinctly called upon to decide the 
issue, he does not hesitate to do so in favor of the Jewish 
claim, and then passes on immediately to topics of more prac- 
tical value. “Ye worship ye know not what—we know what 
we worship, for salvation is of the Jews.” Neither Garrison 
or Philips could utter anything in South Carolina more offen- 
sive, politically, than this declaration in Samaria, yet it would 
seem that far greater liberty of opinion and of speech was tol- 
erated in Shechem than in Charleston, for the people not only 
heard him gladly, but “ besought him to tarry with them many 
days.” At another time and place, and before a Jewish an- 
dience, Christ stirred up this same sectional feeling on their 
part by his parable of the Good Samaritan, in which he drew 
astriking and uncomplimentary contrast between the most 
honored and venerated of their own “ chivalry,” and one of 
the despised and; hated of the inhabitants of Samaria. Its 
moral was : “ Even a Samaritan may justly inquire, ‘Am I not 
aman and a brother?’ for despised as he is by the meanest of 
you, in your assumed superiority of race and caste, he is 
worthy of more respect than the best of you all when he be- 
haves in a more manly way.” It is not difficult to see that 
such preaching would be regarded as likely “to stir up dis- 
affection” among the Samaritans, and so as highly incendiary 
and exceedingly reprehensible in its character. 

From political preaching we pass on to a more remarkable 
and impressive style of “agitation” which was employed by 
Christ on two celebrated occasions. The first case is that of 
his sending the devils in Gergasene into a herd of swine, thereby 
causing the destruction of a large amount of valuable property ; 
and the other is that of his expelling the brokers and mer- 
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chants from the Temple, with what was probably termed 
“mob vivlence” by the victims. In both these cases, there 
was no illegality in the occupations interfered with. The eat- 
ing of swine was prohibited to the Jews as a ceremonial re- 
striction merely. The prohibition did not apply to the Gen- 
tiles, even by Mosaic law, and thus the keeping of swine by 
Gentiles, or by Jews for the use of Gentiles (who composed 
the principal part of the population in “the country of the 
Gadaranes ”), was no violation of Jewish law. Moreover, it is 
certain that Christ did not regard the sale or eating of swine 
as an offense against general morality—at least the whole 
Christian world have always practiced upon that supposition. 
What he designed to doin sending the devils into the herd 
was probably to rebuke an occupation on the part of Jews 
which tended to weaken their reverence for the national laws 
and institutions, even if confined within the limits of strict 
legality ; and probably the theory of his procedure was pre- 
cisely that asserted by the fanatical ‘ Maine-Law ” politicians 
a few years since, that the destruction of property kept for 
illegal purposes was noinvasion of property rights. But upon 
whatever ground his action is to be explained, it certainly ex- 
cited as much astonishment and indignation in that vicinity as 
a Maine law destruction of liquor “in the original packages” 
would at the Five Points—or the stampede of Maryland slaves 
by Rev. Charles Torrey did a few years ago in Baltimore. It 
was regarded as an unwarrantable interference with the rights 
and laws of private property, and “ the whole city,” which was 
doubtless largely interested in the pork trade, at once came out 
in a panic, “and besought him to leave their coasts.” The 


overw!elming public sentiment was against such “ fanaticism,” 
and he retired before its expression, to visit that region no 


more. 

In his conduct at the Temple, too, at the head of the vast 
multitude who followed, applauding his acts and overawing 
resistance, he was breaking up a business which was regarded 
as perfectly lawful and legitimate, and which had the sanction 
and approval of the legal authorities. Nor did Christ him- 
self deny its legality. He seems rather to have designed the 
expulsion as a rebuke of the mode in which the occupations 
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were conducted—of the cheating and extortions—the indecent 
chaffering and clamor by which the traders habitually dis- 
graced the sacred precincts, and perhaps also of corrupt 
participations by the priesthood in the fraudulent gains 
of the traders. Doubtless it was so understood by the 
multitude, who were the constant victims of these extortions 
and knaveries, and who therefore viewed the discomfiture of 
the hucksters with atolerance which they might not otherwise 
have displayed at such a procedure. These proceedings of 
Christ were in fact not very unlike the course of a modern 
clergyman, who, after preaching a sermon on temperance, 
should march forth to the licensed liquor shops of the town, 
and break in the heads of the rum-barrels; or who, after de- 
nouncing the sin of slavery, should proceed to liberate by force 
a fugitive held in legal custody for transmission to his master.* 
The indignation of the legal authorities was intense. We 
read that “the chief priests and scribes were sore displeased ” 
—a chronic displeasure—the same that agitators in all ages en- 
counter. In their rage and despair, they called on him for his 
authority. “ By what authority doest thou these things ?” 
Who gave thee authority to do these things?” By what right 
do you, who pretend to be a religious teacher, engage in these 
secular proceedings? Is your commission from Heaven or of 
men? Are you really a preacher of righteousness, or only a 
“scurvy politician”? + Christ treated the demand with 
small respect. ‘ My commission is of the same kind as John’s, 
that political preacher whom Herod slew for criticising ‘ his 
policy.’ Tell me if his was from Heaven, and I will satisfy 


* “Tf drunkenness be a sin of your congregation, you may warn them against 
it, * * * But your position gives you no authority to provoke violent hos- 
tilities against tavern keepers, liquor dealers, or distillers, * * * If slavery 
be a practical question in your church, [you may teach the truth respecting it, ] 
but what precept can you show for inciting servile insurrection? Who gave you 
the right to say that John Brown was better than any other thief or murderer, 
merely because his crimes were committed against pro-slavery men.”—Judge 
Black’s Letter. 

“+ A Christian minister has no authority to preach upon any subjects except 
those in which divine revelation has given him an infallible rule of faith and 
practice. * * * When he does more than this, he goes beyond his commis- 
sion—he becomes a scurvy politician.”—Judge Black's Letter. 
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you about mine ;”—an answer that baffled their wrath and 
silenced further inquiry. 

Without pursuing farther the citation of instances in which 
Christ in his preaching touched upon the political or party preju- 
dices of the people, we will call attention to the fact that he was 
regarded by the Jews themselves as a political preacher and 
agitator. In the Cabinet councils of the administration, the 
political effect of his course was that which was specially 
feared; “The Romans shall come and take away our place 
and our nation!” And Caiaphas, the Chief Magistrate, advised 
that he be put ont of the way, upon the ground that it was 
“ better that one man should die for the people and the whole 
nation perish not.” This agitation must end in the dissolution 
of the Jewish Government and nationality. It must therefore 
be put down, and they accordingly “ took counsel to slay him.” 
So too the charge against him before Pilate was political 
preaching. “ He perverteth the nation ” from its political al- 
legiance. “ He stirreth up the nation.” “ He forbiddeth to 
give tribute to Cesar.” And when Pilate hesitated to destroy 
him upon such general charges, they cried out: “ If thou let 
this man go, thon art not Cesar’s friend ; he that maketh him- 
self a king, speaketh against Omsar?” Christ’s kingdom was 
well understood by his accusers to be “‘ not of this world” —a 
spiritual kingdom only—but, like other sticklers for spiritual 
preaching undesecrated by politics, they hooted, as treason to 
the government, any intimation of a kingdom or law higher 
than that of the land. To insist upon primary allegiance to 
God, they cried, is speaking against Caesar; and then fullowed 
the clamorous shout, as sincere in the mouths of the Jewish 
rabble as “ Constitutional ” devotion generally is in those of 
higher law denouncers: “ We have noking but Cesar!” The 
argument before the Roman Governor was that Christ’s preach- 
ing would subvert the Roman authority, but among the Jews it 
was represented as aimed at their native constitution and laws. 
The people had finally come to be persuaded of this, for we find 
them taunting the cured blind man with the charge, “ Thou 
art his disciple, but we are Moses’ disciples.” The political 
preaching of Jesus had been so impartial, that all parties had 
something against him, and insisted upon his sacrifice. His 
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crime was that he had vindicated humanity against the intoler- 
ance of race and of caste, and had maintained the truth against 
partisan bigotry of every kind; and for this, not for spiritual 
preaching, they demanded and tock his life. 

Judge Black derives, from his asswmption that Christ kept 
politics and religion “entirely separate,” an argument that the 
modern preacher should in like manner ignore the existence of 
parties; and he would therefore not complain were we to in- 
sist, in view of the foregoing facts, that the modern clergyman 
may employ the same direct and commanding way of dealing 
with party questions and public evils as his great Master em- 
ployed. But we do not recognize the inference as a just one 
in either case. Had Christ seen fit to forego the discussion of 
political or party themes as entirely as he did dogmatic theology 
or physical science, it would not follow that the preacher and 
teacher of an American congregation is limited to a similar 
abstinence under all circumstances. The humble minister of 
a modern church, while tanght by his Divinc Master’s example 
to preach the truth in righteousness, hit where it may, and to 
take aim so that it may hit, will not be expected to adopt a 
language and bearing on any topic, appropriate only to Him 
who announced himself as “ The Son of God,” “ greater than 
Solomon or Abraham.” And in accordance with this view 
we find the Apostles after Christ’s ascension touching upon 
political and party themes much more sparingly than He, and 
with a more cautious tone. Yet there is enough on record to 
disprove entirely the claim that “they kept politics and re- 
ligion entirely separate,” and that “ political preaching was 
unknown to the primitive Church.” Our limits however have 
been already so far exceeded that we shal! present only some 
of the cases to be found, and those with the utmost brevity. 

Take first the case of Peter and John, who having been ar- 
rested during a street sermon by the legal authorities (Acts 
iv. 1), and locked up over night, are brought before the Su- 
preme Court the next morning to answer the charge of political 
preaching. After a hearing, their doctrine is pronounced by 
the Court illegal and disorganizing, and they are enjoined 
against its public agitation. The Apostles plead the higher 
law duty “ of obeying God rather than man ;” and, having re- 
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peated their offense, are arrested and held for contempt of 
Court. Again, their only defense is “the higher law,” and 
they would have been sacrificed at once had not one sensible 
man (Gamaliel) procured a suspension of sentence by urging 
that political preaching would hurt nobody but the preacher 
if the doctrine was bad. Judge Black surely would not cite 
this as one of the cases in which the Apostles “ uniformly in- 
culeated the duty of obedience upon subjects.” 

So too, Stephen, when charged with preaching that “ Jesus 
of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and change the customs 
that Moses delivered us, “ pronounced a discourse which could 
not have been regarded otherwise than as a political harangue. 
Scornfully replying to the charge of depreciating the Mosuic 
constitution, he referred his audience to the manner in which 
their fathers had resisted Moses as long as they could, and 
charged his hearers with a similar perversity in rejecting 
Christ. He maintained that the Constitution was never de- 
signed to be permanent, and that zeal for its sacred cha- 
racter would be better displayed by acquiescing in its improve- 
ment. Can Judge Black possibly have read the speech of 
Stephen, when he declares that the Apostles “provoked no 
political revolutions, and proposed no legal reforms?” 

The political preaching of Paul must be passed rapidly over. 
Wherever he went, contending for Gentile equality, and de- 
preciating the ceremonial institutions of the nation, he aroused 
among his countrymen the bitterest bigotry of race and of 
party, arguing, and “mightily disputing” with them upon 
mooted questions of principle and of law. Repeatedly was he 
brought into collision with the Christians themselves, his own 
congregations, and clerical brethren, upon these matters of party 
and of caste, but in all cases he firmly insisted upon the right, 
whether they would hear, or whether they would forbear. If 
Judge Black will examine the Book of Acts, he will find it in 
great part a record of tumults stirred up against Paul for 
political preaching. At Philippi it was alledged before the 
magistrates—‘‘ These men being Jews do exceedingly trouble 
our city, and teach customs which it is not lawful for us to re- 
ceive, neither to observe, being Romans ”—(Acts xvi. 20), At 
Thessalonica, Jason was dragged before the City Rulers for 
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having harbored him as one of “those men that have turned 
the world upside down, doing contrary to the decree of Caesar, 
saying that there is another king—one Jesus” (ch. 17, 6). 
At Ephesus (ch. 19, 26) it was charged that he preached against 
the “peculiar institutions and forms of labor” that prevailed 
there, and attacked the commercial and industrial interests of 
the region. The mob was stirred up by unbelieving Jews— 
haters of Gentile equality and political preachers ;—to whose 
leader Paul, long after, in his Epistle to Timothy, could not 
refrain from bitter allusion with a designation not unheard of in 
our day—*“ Alexander, the copper-smith, hath done me much 
evil—The Lord reward him according to his works.” At 
Jerusalem the cry was that he was a traitor to his country and 
her institutions—“ he teacheth all men everywhere against the 
people, and the law, and this place ;” and in the riot that en- 


sued the mob listened patiently to his speech until he broached 
the topic of Gentile equality (ch. 22, 21), when they broke forth 
with uncontrollable rage; * Away with such a fellow from the 
earth, for it is not fit that he should live.” It was during the 
public excitement of these proceedings that Paul, when in a 


critical situation before the Council, adroitly proclaimed his 
party affiliations, and claimed the protection of his party 
friends. ‘“ When Paul perceived” (probably by observing 
party bickering in the assembly) “that the one part were 
Pharisees and the other Sadducees, he cried out in the Council, 
“Men and Brethren, I am a Pharisee—the son of a Pharisee, 
of the hope and resurrection of the dead, I am called in ques- 
tion,”’—and thereby set the meeting in an uproar of party con- 
tention. Being soon after brought before the Roman Gover- 
nor upon a formal presentment by the Jewish authorities, 
Tertullus, the Attorney-General and prosecuting counsel on 
the part of the Government brought forward, as spitefully as 
his official successor Judge Black, the stereotype charge of 
political preaching (ch. 24, 5): ** We have found this man a 
pestilent fellow and a mover of sedition among all the Jews 
throughout the world.” A few days after, Paul preached to 
Felix a sermon which would have been regarded by Judge 
Black as most offensively “political.” If it be “ political 
preaching” to pronounce laudatory funeral sermons over a 
dead ruler, how much more to rebuke the vices of a living 
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one?* Think of a clergyman invited to preach before Andrew 
Johnson, selecting a sermon on temperance / 

We cannot follow the subject into the Apostolic epistles, 
where much may be found illustrating our view. Judge Black 
feels himself called upon to account for and explain one pas- 
sage which could not be overlooked (Rom. ch. xiii.), where 
Paul discourses on the duties of subjects to civil authority, 
By a paltry shuffle he insists that Paul counsels “simple sub- 
mission, not active assistance to Nero.” With two sugges- 
tions for Judge Black, we close this Article. St. Paul, as he 
shows, forbade rebellion against even the terrible oppression 
of the Roman tyrant. With what language, had he lived in 
our day, would he have addressed those who have countenanced, 
abetted, or sympathized with rebellion against the beneficent 
government of the United States, for the maintenance of 
caste and human slavery? What would he have said to 
men who, elevated by their fellow citizens to high places of 
power and confidence that they might preserve the government, 
betrayed their official trust, and delivered over the public liber- 
ty and safety to their enemies ; and who, when dismissed from 
the positions they had betrayed, used what little personal influ- 
ence they still imagined themselves to possess, in encouraging the 
bloody rebellion they had promoted? And once more, if Paul 
would never, as he says, have exaggerated the virtues of Nero 
—if he would not have compared him, after his death, to such 
men as Scipio, or Cato, or Abraham Lincoln,—with what 
unutterable disgust and abhorrence would he see, in 1866, the 
martyred Lincoln characterized as Nero! 





* Judge Black uses the following language in considering Paul’s counsel of 
obedience to Nero, The covert reference to President Lincoln throughout the 
passage is manifest : 

“ What Puul advised was simple submission, not active assistance to Nero. 
The Christians of that day did not indorse his atrocities merely because he was 
‘the administration duly placed in power.’ They did not go with him to the 
theatre, applaud his acting, or praise him in the churches when he kidnapped 
their brethren, set fire to a city, or desolated a province. Nor did they assist 
at his apotheosis after his death, or pronounce funeral sermons to show that he 
was greater than Scipio, more virtuous than Cato, and more eloquent than 


Cicero. Political preachers would have done this, but Paul and Peter did no 


such thing.” 
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Articte IV.—MR. MITCHELL’S NOVEL, “DR. JOHNS.” 


Dr. Johns ; being a Narrative of Certain Events in the Life 
of an Orthodox Congregational Minister of Connecticut. 
By Donatp G. Mrronett, author of “ Reveries of a Bache- 
lor ;” “ Dream Life ;” “ My Farm at Edgewood,” etc. In 
two vols. 12mo. 


Ovr English literature is peculiarly rich, especially at the 
present day, in the department of novels. The fame of De Foe 
and Fielding was obscured by the brilliant impression made 
by Sir Walter Scott; yet those writers have merits so decided, 
that were it not for the taint of indecency that defiles their 
writings, they would forever retain their popularity among the 
classics of the language. Scott in his turn is eclipsed by 
Dickens and Thackeray, not to speak of numerous others of less 
renown. It may seem strange to persons old enough to have 
been the contemporaries of Scott, yet it is nevertheless the fact, 
that to many of the younger generation, who are not at all de- 
ficient in taste and culture, the once fascinating pages of the 
great novelist have lost their charm. The absence in Scott of 
what may be called the psychological element, which forms a 
characteristic feature and a principal attraction of the recent 
novels, is not atoned for by his powers of graphic description 
and by his other unquestionable merits. Without doubt, the 
decline of his popularity is partly due to that increasing sway 
of democratic ideas and feelings, in consequence of which the 
feudal ages are no longer clothed with a romantic interest, and 
distinctions of rank have less and less power to dazzle the im- 
agination. The delineation of individual character in its 
growth and development forms no small part of the business 
of the modern novel. Among the recent works of fiction, not 
a few are included in the class termed by the Germans tendenz- 
Romanen—that is, novels designed to promulgate some opinion 
or effect some reform. It is remarkable, we may observe, that 
England should be the country in which the best novels are 
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written. The Euglish are generally pronounced an insular peo- 
ple, in their mental qualities as well as in their geographical 


situation ; a people incapable of going out of themselves and of 


comprehending others. Yet, in England works of more genn- 
ine humor, better novels, and better dramas are produced than 
anywhere else. This would seem to require us to qualify the 
verdict commonly declared relative to the Englishman's insular 
quality, and ignorance of all human nature except his own. 
Germany, the land of scholars and philosophers, is notoriously 
deficient in novels and dramatic works of high excellence. 
The finest plays of Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing are decidedly 
inferior in the distinctively dramatic element, not to speak 
here of general poetic merit, to the best English plays. Ger 
man novels are generally dull. and frequently insipid. But it 
is not our design to enter into a general discussion of works of 
fiction, but rather to give some account of the late produe- 
tion of one of our own distinguished American writers, Mr. 
Mitchell. 

Dr. Johns, whose name gives the title to Mr. Mitchell’s 
novel, appears at first as plain Mr. Johns, a youthful preacher, 
fresh from such a theological training as was furnished in New 
England forty or fifty years ago. Something is told of his boy- 
hood, enongh to make us understand that the child was father 
of the man. After having preached several disconrses in the 
pulpit of the Congregational Church in Ashfield, Connecticut, 
where the opinion of Squire Elderkin, which is supported by 
the voice of Deacon Tourtelot, that the young candidate is a 
“sound sermonizer,” carries great influence, he is duly installed 
as pastor, and with his sweet young wife, Rachel, enters the 
parsonage in which the remainder of his life is to be spent. A 
son is born to him, an only child—Reuben. The mother dies 
young. Her death, and the memories connected with her, 
form a touching passage in the narrative. The importunities 
of certain parishioners, especially of Dame Tourtelot, the wife 
of the Deacon, whose daughter “ Almiry” is of marriageable 
age and of a literary turn, fail of their direct end, but have 
the effect to indnce the parson to procure a new housekeeper 
and companion, in the person of his sister, a stiff, elderly, un- 
married lady, who afterwards fulfills, after her fashion, in the 
hospitalities of the parsonage and in the parish outside, the duties 
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expected of a “ minister’s wife.” Little Reuben finds the chilly 
benevolence of this formal aunt a poor substitute for the warm 
and gushing sympathy of a mother’s heart. But he is partly 
comforted by the introduction into the family of the little girl 
Adéle, the daughter of the minister’s college classmate, Mav- 
erick, who sends from France this vivacious and beautiful crea- 
ture, that she may be sheltered and educated in a quiet New 
England home. The mystery that hangs over the domestic 
relations of Maverick, and over the mother of Adéle, is a very 
important element in the plot of the story. The*mother is 
living, but how and where? Adéle knows nothing of her, and 
supposes her to be dead. Reuben and Adéle, the frank, gener- 
ons-hearted boy Phil Elderkin, and his fair young sister Rose, 
grow up together in mutual friendship and close association. 
Unconsciously to all, Adéle is awakening a feeling in the 
hearts of both Reuben and Frank, that may ripen into some. 
thing deeper than a childish attachment, and Reuben is inspir- 
ing Rose with a like sentiment. With the relations and for- 
tunes of these four persons, the development of the story is 
closely connected. Reuben, a whole-souled, active, mischiev- 
our lad, finds nothing in the religious counsels of his father and 
aunt to meet his nature. A certain doctrinal austerity in Dr. 
Johns repels the son, who, nevertheless, is obliged to recognize 
adeep and sincere principle of godliness at the bottom of his 
father’s whole life. Reuben at length goes to New York, to 
engage in business as an assistant in an uncle’s counting-house. 
There, after a while, he is caught by the temptations about 
him, and runs a brief career of dissipation. But happening to 
hear a fervid preacher discourse upon the fatherhood of God, 
he is moved by an aspect of Christianity which had not before 
been impressed upon his attention. Melted into penitence, he 
gives up his vices and “ experiences religion.” Once more he 
is at the Ashfield parsonage, and engaged in the study of 
Divinity. But the longer he studies, the greater are the diffi- 
culties and perplexities in which he finds himself involved. His 
mind becomes a prey to skepticism, so that at last he throws 
aside his theological reading, and with it, to the great sorrow 
of his father, his religious professions. Before this mental 
change occurs, the influence going out from the freshness and 
VOL. XXV. 45 
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glow of his new feelings has had the effect to determine Adéle 
to a decided act of trust and of self-consecration to God. The 
accidental visit, and continued stay in Ashfield, of a French 
lady, a teacher of the French language, had been for Adéle an 
event of striking significance. An intimacy had established 
itself between them. Maverick had wished that the inter- 
course of his daughter with this person, the sight of whom had 
once led him hastily to leave Ashfield without seeing those 
whom he came to visit, should be prohibited, and the stranger 
at length*took up her abode with the outcast daughter of the 
tavern-keeper, with one who was under thesocial ban of the vil- 
lage, as the victim of seduction and the mother of an illegitimate 
child. Finally, the French woman dies in the arms of Adéle, 
who, with the good Dr. Johns, had called to see her at the op- 
portune time; and in the moment of death utters words which, 
in connection with other evidence, excites in the mind of Adéle 
the belief that the dying stranger is her mother. It turns out 
that she is a sister of her mother, bearing to the latter so close 
a resemblance as to deceive even Maverick. The real mother, 
in her youth the comparatively innocent party to a guilty 
liaison with Maverick, penitent for her sin, and a devout 
Catholic, is at length accidentally confronted with him, after 
so many years of separation. They are reunited, now bya 
lawful and sacred bond, and the mother embarks for America, 
in order to see the long lost Adéle, whom she loves tenderly as 
a daughter but looks upon as a benighted heretic. It happens 
that Reuben, who had resumed business and gone to Europe, 
is on the same vessel, and the two are brought together. As 
the ship draws near to port, it encounters a tempest. The wife 
of Maverick perishes. The life of Reuben is barely saved; 
his injuries are fatal, and he is carried to his father’s home to 
die. In the great church of St. Peter at Rome, he had been 
struck by the words, “ adijficabo meam Leclesiam.” The 
thought of this majestic sentence, and of its historic fulfillment, 
fell in with a change of feeling already begun, and served to 
infuse a new religious faith into his heart—a faith independent 
of doctrines, and self-sustained in the sentiments of the soul. 
On his death-bed, this faith supports him and gives comfort to 
his father, notwithstanding certain misgivings of the latter on 
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the ground that his son’s views are not clearer on the “ great 
scheme of the Atonement,” and on some other doctrines. The 
mutual love of Reuben and Adéle finds expression; and in 
this death the story reaches the tragic point. It is needless 
to give further details. After an interval of a few years, 
Frank Elderkin marries Adéle, his long love thus gaining 
its reward, while his sister gives her hand to the young 
minister, the colleague of the -venerable Doctor, who has 
grown old in the progress of the story. We fancy that 
most of Mr. Mitchell’s readers will quarrel with him for bring- 
ing his tale to this conclusion. It would seem that Frank 
might have been allowed to find his consolation and his happi- 
ness elsewhere; and what we are told of the young minister 
will scarcely leave the reader satisfied with this disposition of 
Rose. The author might at least have raised up Reuben to 
health by some marvelous remedy, and then have made him 
the husband of Adéle. 

The above is a meagre outline of this entertaining story. It 
contains not a few genuine strokes of humor and pathos. The 
interest of the tale constantly increases to the close, the latter 
half being much more effective than the beginning. In gene- 
ral the characters are skillfully delineated. In particular is 
this true of Dr. Johns himself, Reuben, and Adéle, the persons 
in whom the charm of the story chiefly centres. It is a work 
the artistic merits of which deserve much commendation. 

There is another point of view from which this work must 
be considered. It proposes to be a picture of social life in a 
New England town, and especially of the religion and religious 
teaching of New England. Dr. Johns is a Congregational 
minister who is presented to us as he appeared in the family, 
in the pulpit, and among his people; the scene of the story is a 
Connecticut parish. We are called upon to judge of the fair- 
ness of the picture which is here drawn of our New England 
life. The tone of this book is not irreligions or unreligious. 
Generally speaking, the proper place is given to Christ in the 
development of a religious life, and a due impression is made 
in respect to the value and supreme necessity of religious trust. 
Nor is there a failure to appreciate certain excellent features 
in that type of piety which the author attributes to the prin- 
cipal character in the story. The reader is made to feel,that 
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Dr. Johns has “the root of the matter in him.” His prayers 
come from a deep place, and move the heart of every listener, 
The seriousness, the fidelity, the unvarying consistency, the 
self-abnegation of his character, are shown to extort the respect 
of those who find in him little else to applaud. His parson- 
age, even after the angular Aunt Eliza takes the place of the 
gentle and loving Rachel, proves a safe home for Adéle, and 
neither author nor reader finds fault with the worldly-wise 
Maverick for choosing for his daughter this place, as one well 
fitted to guard her simplicity and truthfulness, and unfold her 
mind to the best advantage. But notwithstanding these points 
in the author’s description of the minister and the parish of 
Ashfield, it is evident that he looks with no little repugnance 
upon many of the religious and social characteristics which he 
undertakes to portray. He considers the Ashfield type of 
Christianity, and the ways and manners engendered by it, as 
narrow and austere. “ Rigid” is a word of very frequent oc- 
currence on his pages. Dr. Johns is rigid, his conceptions of 
Christian truth are rigid, his theory of life is rigid, his sister is 
rigid, his parish is rigid, and, in short, everything about the 
religion of Ashfield is repulsively rigid. An ungenial rigor 
prevails in the atmosphere of the place. The preaching is 
metaphysical. Religious feeling must submit to flow in doe 
trinal moulds, and is suspected if it do not run in the wonted 
channels, Roman Ostholics are regarded as no better than 
pagan idolaters. Transgressors are dealt with in a spirit too 
little compassionate, and the sins of the parent, in some cases, 
bring contempt upon the head of the child. Amusements are 
scanned with a suspicious eye, especially such as afford most 
pleasure. Aunt Eliza is filled with pious horror when six or 
eight young people, casually assembled in Squire Elderkin’s 
parlor, spend an evening hour in dancing. Not unfrequently 
under sanctimonious manners and religious professions, there 
lurk an unpleasant amount of worldly shrewdness, a keenness 
in driving a bargain that goes to the very verge of honesty, 
and a hard, unsparing temper towards the poor, which is the 
more intense if their poverty is connected with imprudence. 
Perhaps the leading counts in this guasi indictment of New 
England parochial life may be put under three heads. The 
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first is the obtruding of doctrines, or formal, technical state- 
ments of Christian truth, such as are wrought out by the un- 
derstanding, in places where they do not belong. Thus a logi- 
eal, cold, dry cast is given to the warm and living verities 
of the Gospel. Occasionally our author seems to find fault 
with the truth itself which underlies the dogma, as in the case 
of the doctrine of sin. But in this and in other cases, the 
teaching, which he impliedly censures, is substantially conformed 
to the general creed of Christendom. If the New England 
preacher is condemned, the Anglican and Romanist fall under 
the same condemnation, and this lights at last upon Scripture 
itself. It is surely no fault if Dr. Johns, and such as he, give 
reality and practical force to an article of common belief. The 
main thing which excites repugnance is not, however, the doc- 
trine, so much as the obtrnuding of it, in its theological form, 
beyond its proper sphere. The second blemish in Ashfield 
Christianity is nearly related to the foregoing. It may be 
described as a general lack of sentiment. The msthetic and 
poetical side of nature and life is a sealed book. The mind is 
schooled to exclusively practical views. Some of the finer in- 
stincts of nature are stunted in their growth. A warm and 
catholic sympathy with human nature in its infinite varieties 
of innocent manifestation is wanting. The failings and in- 
firmities of men are too harshly judged. The full play and 
right culture of the more refined sensibilities are missed. This 
life and the next are made too much the subject of calculation, 
and estimated by a too bald application of the rules of profit 
and loss. Contracted views of the Christian life form the third 
item in the implied criticism of the religion of New England. 
The ideas of duty have been tinged, it is thought, with asceti- 
cism. An unnatural gravity has been exacted of the young. 
Harmless forms of recreation have been proscribed, either be- 
cause they may be perverted into an occasion of evil, or for no 
better reason than because they are in vogue outside of the 
church, There has been too much prohibition of that which 
is evil, or supposed to be evil, compared with the recommend- 
ation of that which is good. Religion has been too much asso- 
ciated with sombre manners. Religion has taken the place of 
a taskmaster, rather than that of a guide and cheerful friend. 
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Life has been cramped; it has been constrained where con- 
straint is both irksome and unnecessary. Instead of seeking 
to leaven all pleasure, as well as all work, with the Christian 
spirit, in this way appropriating, while it elevates, whatever in 
the practices of the world is not contrary to the principles of 
the Gospel, the prevalent teaching has adopted too much 
the easier policy of forbidding outright what it ought to chasten 
and regulate. 

These remarks will give an idea of the darker lines which we 
find traced in the picture before us. We are far from intending to 
affirm that such criticisms upon New England are wholly without 
foundation. We are disposed to be as liberal in our concessions 
on this point asthe truth requires. There is no room for deny- 
ing that religious teaching, in the pulpit and out of it, in the 
last generation assumed a metaphysical cast. Sermons were 
devoted to the explanation and defense of doctrinal formulas. 
It was expected that religious experience should connect itself 
with these, and pass through a defined series of stages. So 
whole-souled 2 man as Lyman Beecher states that he rode over 
to Guilford from New Haven on purpose to dissolve his matri- 
monial engagement with an excellent young lady, in case he 
should find her not up to the point of Hopkinsian “ disinter- 
ested submission.” It must be conceded that important as- 
pects and applications of Christianity were frequently left out 
of this teaching, and it is no wonder if a class of minds not 
averse to religion found little to meet their spiritual hunger; 
but it must be remembered that for a while this metaphysical 
style of teaching accorded with a widespread taste among the 
people. These discussions were for a period intensely relished. 
Religious emotion, in many cases, naturally connected itself 
with forms of statement, which, under different circumstances, 
would awaken but little feeling. As the popular taste changed, 
there was, of necessity, a transition period, in which the former 
method began to be repulsive. There was a call for a more 
lively, diversified, and popular style of pulpit teaching. There 
is, also, some truth in the allegation that too little space has 
been conceded to sentiment, in the habitual tone and arrange- 
ments of New England social life. There were many people 
who, to be sure, were good, but Aard. They measured thing 
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by a severely utilitarian standard. The industrious, thrifty 
habits of New England, which, in many respects, have been so 
fruitful of benefits, have been attended by some traits not so 
pleasant to contemplate. In case the spirit of religion became 
enfeebled, a close, niggardly, grasping love of money frequently 
gained the upper hand. The sacrifice of anything to mere 
sentiment has been widely, even if unconsciously, deprecated. 
Think of the burial-places in New England, as they were until 
a recent period! The most barren field was often selected as 
a receptacle of the dead. It was left almost without care. No 
pains were taken to surround the last resting-place of dear 
friends with trees and flowers. The ‘“‘grave-yard” was the 
most gloomy, uninviting spot in the village. We notice this 
fact simply because it is one expression and a symbol of a style 
of feeling that was quite prevalent within the memory of many 
who are still living. The provisions for the relief of innocent 
poverty had little, if any, reference to the sensibility of those 
who, often through age or infirmity, were involved in this 
calamity. They were “ paupers,” and to be a pauper was 
deemed to be a disgrace hardly less to be shunned than crime. 
It must likewise be conceded that an ascetic element has min- 
gled to some extent in the piety of New England. Christian 
life among us is not yet wholly freed from the influence of nar- 
row, unintelligent views. Take the matter of amusements. 
There are various games and other pastimes which have been 
frowned upon by those who would not be able to found their 
condemnation of them upon any clear and sound rule of Chris- 
tian ethics. Games of chance have been forbidden on the 
groundless and absurd pretext that in them an appeal is made 
to Chance as a kind of divinity. Some of the most enlight- 
ened writers on morals especially commend games involving 
an element of chance, for the reason that sports depending 
solely upon skill are apt to excite in young people feelings of 
jealousy and unpleasant rivalry. Many will remember when 
the game of nine-pins was a forbidden amusement. Now our 
college gymnasiums are furnished with a row of alleys for the 
practice of this mode of physical exercise. A like superstition 
in regard to billiards is fast vanishing from enlightened minds. 
But many of those who laugh at the solemn condemnation 
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once visited on these innocent forms of recreation, might find 
it difficult to explain the abhorrence which they still feel for 
eard-playing. We do not design to enter into a discns- 
sion of the subject of amusements, but merely to call attention 
to the ill-defined, and for the most part, traditional notions 
which good people still entertain in regard tothem. The prin- 
ciple has been adopted that whatever is liable to be abused, or 
turned into an instrument of evil, is to be abjured,—a prin- 
ciple, the falsehood of which is apparent. Under the operation 
of this sweeping rule, innoxious recreations and amusements 
have been denounced. Luther said that all the good tunes 
should not be given up to the Devil; and an enlightened Chris- 
tianity will say the same of other things that afford innocent 
pleasure. Whether dancing be objectionable or not depends 
entirely on the circumstances under which it takes place; and 
to use such language respecting this amusement as pertains 
properly to sins of an aggravated character, like lying, is to 
countenance superstition. That religion consists in the ove of 
God and mam is a simple lesson, but one which the world, 
even the most intelligent portion of it, is slow to learn. 

But when the foibles and the grave faults of New England 
Christianity in the past have been all recited, some explanation 
must be given of the character and condition of the New Eng- 
land of to-day. There are phenomena for which a stranger 
would find no solution in the pages of this novel. Look at the 
State of Connecticut and the neighboring State of Massachu- 
setts, which have been closely united from their first settle- 
ment. Here are these commonwealths: “ behold them, and 
judge for yourselves!” Where can there be found on the face 
of the earth political communities which surpass them, or even 
equal them, in all the elements of Christian civilization? Nearly 
the entire population of these States have been taught to read 
and write. The number of persons who are destitute of the 
rudiments of learning is smaller here than anywhere else on 
the globe. Nowhere else is intelligence so widely diffused. 
The humblest cottage is not without its books and newspapers. 
Nowhere else are the hardships of poverty so little felt. Inno 
other community is the population more generally industrious 
and thrifty. Here have been established, chiefly by private 
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beneficence, the best colleges in the land, whilst good schools 
for all the people are maintained at the public cost. In no 
other country is more abundant provision made, by means of 
hospitals and asylums, for the relief of the suffering. These 
communities are not excelled by any people under the sun in 
the amount of their spontaneous benetactions. Charged with 
parsimony, they are in reality the most liberal in the bestowal 
of property where there is distress to be relieved, or ignorance 
to be enlightened. Blot out from American literature the 
works of New Englanders, of the historians, poets, scholars who 
have been born on our soil, and comparatively few distinguished 
names would be left. The outward prosperity of these States 
and the long enjoyment of peace have not dulled their man- 
hood. At the outbreak of the rebellion the people flew to 
arms, and entered into war with the same adventurous conrage, 
unfaltering perseverance, and effective intelligence which they 
had displayed in the arts of peace. When we look at these 
communities with just pride and admiration, we are also to re- 
member that for more than half a century they have been 
pouring out over the territories lying westward a large portion 
of their best population. New Englanders have been emi- 
grating to the city of New York, to the western part of the 
State of New York, to Ohio, to the Mississippi, and beyond 
its banks, until the wonder is that we have anything left. 
They have done much towards building up new and powerful 
States, which they have planted with the institutions and im- 
pregnated with the ideas of theirold home. How many of the 
brave soldiers and eminent leaders in our late war claim a New 
England parentage! And yet the old home tree is as fresh, 
and green, and vigorous as ever. 

How shall we account for the New England of to-day? A 
stranger, perusing Mr. Mitchell’s book, might be at a loss to 
answer; and this not through any intentional fault of the 
author. In truth, it is the religion of New England, more than 
anything else, that has made New England what it is. “A 
tree is known by its fruits: do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles?” Religion was the prevailing subject of 
thought and discussion, the pervading, controlling element in 
the people’s life. It was the religion of New England, and 
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the regard for the human soul which religious faith inspired, 
that led our fathers to provide means for the education of all, 
and likewise moved them to lay the foundations of academies 
and colleges. It was the religion of New England that 
prompted the people to industry and prudent economy, 
and made them consider idleness a sin. It was their religion 
that made them thoughtful men, training the intellect as well 
as forming the character. It was the discussion of these “rigid” 
doctrines that disciplined the mind. In the study of the great 
themes relating to the divine administration and human destiny, 
the intellect of New England acquired its fibre. We have said 
that the thrift of our people was an offshoot of their piety. 
Piety and thrift lie at the basis of New England’s prosperity. 
What if, in the early days of New England, or even later, the 
people had been unthrifty? With a soil no more fertile, and 
a climate no more hospitable, into what condition would so- 
ciety have fallen? But, as we have said, they practised fru- 
gality as a duty ; and thereby gained the means of doing good 
on a scale which deserves the admiration of less liberal com- 
munities which are inclined to deride the Yankee virtue of 
prudence. 

Now suppose that the religion of New England had been 
different. Suppose that in place of the grave discussion of re- 
ligious truth in the meeting-house, and at the fireside, in place 
of the contact of the minds of the people with the abstract truths 
and doctrines of Christianity, there had been a religion of sen- 
timent fostered by a ritual, nourished by the sight of the cruci- 
fix, and by delicious music,—a religion that arises in the soul 
we know not how, and which can give no rational account of 
itself, for the reason that it depends on no clear, intelligent per- 
ception of truth. What would New England have been, and 
have done, if such had been her religion? What would have 
been the intellect of New England? and what would have been 
the state of morals flowing from such a religious system? The 
settlers of a wilderness, and their descendants for several gene- 
rations, wili find little opportunity for esthetic culture. Fight- 
ing Indians and building stone walls are unfavorable to this 
class of accomplishments. But wait for a while. Everything 
comes in due season. When the rougher work has been done, 
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there will appear men like the graceful writer of this volume, 
the son of a New England Congregational minister; and there 
will appear a generation qualified to read with a relish the pro- 
ductions of his pen. The oak must be allowed to grow ere it 
can support the vine. 

While the subject is before us, we have another observation 
to make respecting New England. The question has been 
asked, why every politician of the baser sort, who sets himself 
to defend slavery, or any other social evil, has an arrow in his 
quiver to discharge at New England. Declamation against 
Puritanism has become very common among demagogues, to 
say nothing of public men who would deem themselves in- 
sulted if called by that name. We believe that the real source 
of this rancor is in the simple fact that the Puritans of New 
England have held to the distinction between right and wrong, 
and have steadfastly insisted on applying it in the practical 
concerns of life, not excluding political action. The claims of 
the eternal law of righteousness upon magistrates, and upon a 
people, in their political conduct, have been pressed, greatly 
to the inconvenience of unprincipled or compromising poli- 
ticians. If political affairs could only be allowed to go on 
without the meddlesome interference of moral considerations, 
this class of men would have a smooth path. After all, re- 
Jigion and morality are made too practical by the very people 
who are frequently accused of carrying them into the region 
of abstractions. Hence the animosity with which Puritanism, 
and New England, the seat of Puritanism, excite in the hearts 
of that numerous class of American politicians who practically, 
if not avowedly, hold “that religion has nothing to do with 
politics.” 

Important obligations rest upon those who still adhere to the 
ancient faith and order of the New England churches. Against 
aggressions from whatever quarter, we are bound to exert our- 
selves to retain whatever was good in the past, to hold fast to 
the distinctive excellencies of the religious system in which we 
have been educated. In opposition to the inroads of a senti- 
mental rationalism, we must continue to assert the importance 
of a clear, manly teaching and inculcation of the truths of the 
Christian system. Whatever tends to emasculate pulpit teach- 
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ing, make it merely a perfunctory work, a less important ad- 
junct in a round of church services, or resolve it into the reading 
of vague homilies without power to wake up the minds or 
affect the consciences of men, will not only have the effect to 
deaden the earnest spirit of religion, but will, at the same 
time, enervate the intellect of the people. The form and style 
of religious instruction vary from age to age. The truth must 
be cast into new and living statements. But whatever changes 
of this nature are appropriate to accommodate a changed era 
in culture and taste, the main point must not be given up, 
that Christian truth is to be distinctly stated, explained, dis- 
cussed, defended, inculcated, and urged upon the conscience ; 
and that this is the great work of the Protestant preacher—a 
work not to be postponed in deference to a clamor for a more 
elaborate ritual or a sentimental craving for “more worship.” 
There is another obligation equally imperative. Weare bound 
to adopt and cherish catholic views beth in regard to the terms 
of church communion and in regard to the Christian life. We 
do not hesitate to say that the doctrinal tests which are imposed 
upon applicants for membership in most of our Congregational 
Churches, even upon children, are not authorized by the 
Scriptures, and are both wrong and baneful. The qualification 
for admission into the visible fold of the Saviour is repentance 
towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. It is char- 
acter, the essential elements of Christian experience, which 
qualifies a man to join the Christian brotherhood. Whatsoever 
is more than these cometh of evil. The constitution of the 
Church is determined by its founder. He has defined what 
shall constitute discipleship, and what are the qualifications 
for baptism and communion with the Church. No body of 
Christians have aright to depart from this law and set up a dit- 
ferent standard. If complaints are made of the growth of the 
Episcopalian denomination, it must be remembered that the 
uncatholic constitution of many of our churches in the partic- 
ular just named, is in no small degree responsible for the fact. 
It is high time to return from our innovations to the simpler, 
more Christian arrangements of the early churches of New 
England. The other matter in which a revision of traditional 
notions is required, is the general subject of the Christian life. 
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Heaven forbid that we should speak a word that favors a lax 
morality, or advocate the slightest departure in the manners 
and customs of suciety from the dictates of the pure spirit of 
Christianity. But the question is, what does the spirit of the 
Gospel permit, and what does it forbid? And here we are 
sure that there isa great need of renewed reflection, which 
may Jead to broader, more enlightened views, on the part of 
most of our people. It is harmful to deny to the young amuse- 
ments which their consciences, even in after life, are incapable 
of condemning. It is a mistake to make Christianity, even in 
appearance, a yoke of ordinances. The great inquiry should 
be, not what is the fashion among professed Christians, what 
was thought to be right or wrong at a former day, but rather 
what is really contrary to the spirit of truth and the spirit of love? 
What may be practiced without damping the flame of love to 
God and man, which, as we have said, is the essence of religion, 
the substance and soul of goodness, the final result, in the 
’ heart, of the redemptive work of Christ? Narrow views of the 
Christian life, within our denomination, are the second great 
cause of the progress of the Episcupal Church in New Eng- 
land. In connection with these observations, there is room for 
a word on akindred topic. There are many in Congregational 
Churches, and among them are especially to be reckoned edn- 
eated persons, who chafe under the minute and meddlesome 
surveillance over their conduct and manners which is some- 
times assumed by individuals who have little claim on the score 
of knowledge to act the part of censors. In things indifferent, 
things not determined by plain precepts of the Gospel or ob- 
vious inferences flowing from them, the private judgment of 
the individual Christian must be respected. We may differ 
from his judgment on some occasions; we may regret and 
even deplore the conclusions to which he is led on a great 
variety of questions, but it is not our business to govern him, 
or to visit him with penalties because he does not conform to 
our ideas of what is expedient. If a reasonable degree of in- 
dependence is not conceded to the individual, church member- 
ship becomes an intolerable yoke. Men will seek for some 
communion in which they are not subject to an impertinent 
interference under the guise of fraternal watchfulness. The 
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Apostle Paul is often misrepresented by being claimed among 
the authorities for this infringement ot Christian independence, 
He does not teach that we are to be governed by the con- 
sciences of other people. He expressly repudiates this doc- 
trine. No man is to find his rule of conduct in a neighbor's 
conscience. He says that if a practice—his example is the 
eating of meat offered in sacrifice to idols—which is guiltless, 
is yet thought to be wrong by a weak brother, and if he is to 
be led by my example into an act which his conscience mis- 
takenly condemns, but which for him would be sin, then love 
will prompt me to refrain from the innocent practice for his 
sake. This is very different from saying that I am to be gov- 
erned by the views of Christian duty which other people en- 
tertain, and follow their convictions instead of my own. The 
Apostle Paul was the last man to give his sanction to this 
galling species of servitude. Even the maxim which he does 
announce has its limitations, which common sense will suggest. 
We are not bound to foster by example more than by precept ° 
unfounded prejudice and superstitious belief, especially when 
the result will be to hold forth to the world a distorted image 
of Christian character and a perverted representation of Chris- 
tian life. 

We have been led into a train of remark which has a natu- 
ral, though not a necessary, connection with the volume, the 
title of which stands at the head of this Article. We regard 
Mr. Mitchell’s book as a story of real power and genuine 
pathos, and if his picture of New England country life might, 
with no violation of truth, have been filled out in some 
directions, so that the total impression left on the reader’s 
mind would have been different, we are yet persuaded that he 
has not written in a captious or disingenuous spirit. We can 
not apply to him, born and bred in New England, the maxim, 
Jas est ab hostibus doceri ; and yet we think that his work 
may be profitably read by orthodox Congregationalists, for the 
reason that it emanates from a point of view yuite outside of 


their system. 
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Articte V.—DR. HEDGE’S ADDRESS TO THE ALUMNI 
OF HARVARD. 


Address to the Alumni of Harvard at their Triennial Festi- 
val, July 19th, 1866. Printed in the Atlantic Monthly for 
September, 1566. 


Tus address of Dr. Hedge has been so widely diffused, by 
being published in the Atlantic Monthly, that we may assume 
that it has been’read by a considerable portion of our readers. 
We notice it, not on account of its intrinsic excellence, for it 
is hardly equal to the occasion and the principal theme, but for 
the purpose of briefly discussing one or two of the subjects 
brought forward in it, which are of especial interest. 

The first of these is the new form given to the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard, by a recent change of the charter, in 
virtue of which the classes of Overseers annually elected by 
the General Court of the State, are hereafter to be elected by 
the ballot of Bachelors of five years’ standing, of Masters of 
Arts, and of persons who have received any honorary degree. 
The ballots are to be cast on Commencement Day, in the city 
of Cambridge, commencing with the year 1866. From this 
privilege of voting, if we are to interpret the term “ honorary 
degree” in its ordinary sense, all bachelors in law and in 
science, all doctors in medicine, and all graduates who may be 
admitted to any new degree obtained on examination, which 
the authorities of the University may hereafter establish, are 
excluded. This exclusion may have been the result of care- 
lessness and of the habit in times past of regarding the College 
as the whole of the University; if intended, we should ascribe 
it toa narrow spirit desirous of keeping all power within the 
ranks of the graduates in arts. The effect of the change will 
be to introduce in six years an entirely new element into the 
government of the university, to separate it altogether from 
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the control of the State, and to make graduates of Harvard its 
overseers and highest board of guardians. 

Harvard has been, in our view, quite unfortunate in its con- 
stitution, and more particularly in these two respects: that it 
is governed by two boards rather than by one, and that one of 
these boards has been a political body. 

The Board of Overseers was created in the very infancy of 
Harvard College, and consisted of the Governor and Deputy 
Governor, together with all the magistrates of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony, and also of “the teaching elders of the six 
next adjoining towns, viz.: Cambridge, Watertown, Charles- 
town, Boston, Roxbury, and Dorchester, together with the 
President of the College.” All the law-making power and 
all management of the revenues were put into their hands. 
As yet, the College was not a corporation. In 1650, a corpo- 
ration was created, consisting of seven persons—a president, 
five fellows, and a treasurer or bursar, having power, with the 
consent of the overseers, to elect a new president, fellows, or 
treasurer, in case of death or other removal from office, to hold 
property not exceeding five hundred pounds yearly rent, and, 
among other things, to choose such officers and make such 
orders as they should think fit, provided such orders were con- 
sented to by the overseers. These members of the corporation 
are not necessarily resident at the College according to the 
charter of 1650, or according to léng usage; but inasmuch as 
the tutors were called Fellows of the House, and as several of 
the non-resident Fellows or members of the corporation were 
obnoxious to a party among the Overseers and in the Colony, 
an attempt was made, about the year 1721, to oust the non- 
resident members of that board, and to supply their places by 
the election of officers of the College. The quarrel which 
arose between the two boards, in which also the Legislature, 
taking the side of the Overseers, participated, is related fully, 
if not quite impartially, in the fourteenth chapter of Presi- 
dent Quincy’s History. The original intention at the very 
origin of Harvard was, we are inclined to believe, to have a 
corporation of resident fellows ; and indeed as there was neither 
then, nor for a long time afterwards, any Faculty or subordi- 
nate governing body under that board, their entire non-residence 
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would have destroyed all discipline. But the principle being 
settled, and the growth of a Faculty having at length rendered 
the necessity of a resident corporation unnecessary, no serious 
attempts were afterwards made, if we are correctly informed, 
to interfere with the corporation’s rights, and the constitution 
of that body has continued unchanged until the present time. 
In 1780, a new practice, not involving an alteration of the 
constitution, of electing a non-resident layman, was introduced 
to advantage, only non-resident clergymen having been adopted 
into the board before. 

The Board of Overseers, however, has undergone several 
more or less important modifications. It was necessary in 
1779, when a new constitution took the place of the royal 
charter, to decide who should be the successors of the former 
political functionaries in the board, and accordingly, with the 
consent of the corporation, they were made to consist of the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Goevernor, Council, and Senate, the other 
members remaining the same as before. Far more important 
was the measure of the year 1810, by which the Senate of the 
State, except its President, was shut out of the board, the Speaker 
of the House became one of its members, and fifteen ministers 
of Congregational Churches, with fifteen laymen, were substi- 
tuted fur the ministers of the six towns. This act was accepted 
by both boards of the College, and yet, in 1812, it was repealed 
by the Legislature, and the provisions ot the charter previously 
in force were restored. The boards refused to submit to this 
legislative usurpation, and for a time there were two boards of 
Overseers, until, in 1814, by a compromise between the con- 
tending parties, the Senate of the State was readmitted to its 
former place, the act of 1810 in other respects continuing in 
force. In 1834, “any stated minister of the Church of Christ 
might be elected among the fifteen.” When President Quincy 
published his History in 1840, this was the constitution of the 
Board of Overseers; but by an act of May, 1851, to which 
the legal assent of the boards was given, the Senate and Coun- 
cil disappear from the board, which is now made to consist of 
seven persons, taking their places ex oficio—the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, President of the Senate, Speaker of the 
House, Secretary of the Board of Education, and the President 
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and Treasurer of the University—together with the thirty 
members who belonged to it before. These members were now 
divided into six classes, one of which gave place annually to 
a new set, five in number, elected by the General Court and 
holding their office for six years. Finally, by the alteration in 
the charter of 1865, all the State officers who had ex officio be- 
longed to the bard ceased to be members of it, and the thirty 
were to be elected by graduates of the College, as has been 
already mentioned. 

The constitution of the governing boards at Harvard has 
contained, in our judgment, several pretty serious defects. In 
the first place, the corporation is too small. Being a compact 
body, the members of which naturally live in the neighborhood 
of the University and can be easily assembled, it cannot fail, 
we should suppose, to exercise an undue control over the 
Faculties, to overrule their decisions and thwart their wishes, 
under the impression of being intimately and personally 
acquainted with the state of affairs at Cambridge. Moreover, 
as a body capable, on account of its size, of acting with vigor, 
secrecy and settled policy, it would naturally excite the jealousy 
of the more unwieldy Board of Overseers. Still greater fault 
may be found with the existence of two boards, and with the 
constitution of the larger one. Two boards besides a Faculty, 
which must, in order to do any good and act with any efli- 
ciency, have the power of making by-laws, form a very cum- 
brous machinery, nor can we see any sufficient reason for the 
existence of a Board of Overseers except in the fact that the 
corporation is too small, One board and a Faculty, respon- 
sible, yet having a somewhat independent action, are surely 
enough for healthy legislation, enough for vigorous discipline, 
enough for the election of the best officers, and enough to se- 
cure the confidence of the public. But apart from this, the 
Board of Overseers has heretofore been an unhappily constitu- 
ted body. It contained the elements of strife with the corpo- 
ration whenever the elections went against the political party 
to which they were supposed to belong ; and its members, 
especially the clerical portion, might easily bring with them 
into their official position the jealousies or animosities of reli- 
gious creeds and sects. Add to this that it is a public body, 
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whose acts and debates are often spread abroad through the 
land like those of legislative assemblies, and that when the 
Senate and Council of the State belonged to it, it was enor- 
mously large, incapable of regular orderly action, and likely to 
be composed in part of persons not at all qualified by previous 
knowledge for the task devolved on them. We have seldom 
been more disgusted than when the debates of this body on 
the qualifications of a gentleman elected as President of 
the university by the corporation were spread through the 
world by the newspapers, when the opinion of men like 
Mr. Everett, given no doubt with the greatest unwillingness 
that they should be made public, became a sort of public 
condemnation of one who needed all support at his entrance 
upon a most responsible office. 

Such are some of the objections we have against the board 
of Overseers, as it was formerly constituted, objections which 
are fully justified by the disputes between the two boards, of 
which instances can readily be found on the pages of Presi- 
dent Quincy’s history. The recent change will remove a part 
of the causes of disharmony. There will be no more political 
nor bitter religious animosity represented in the board of Over- 
seers. The members will, as a budy, be animated by a loyal 
spirit of affection towards their Alma Mater. Inasmuch as 
persons of high standing will be elected, the University will 
look to them with confidence for all assistance in those schemes 
of enlargement which shall command the approval of the great 
body of graduates. And yet what we regard as the radical 
vices of the Harvard charter, two boards, a small corporation, 
and a large board of Overseers, still remain. What is there, 
again, under the altered charter to prevent party tickets among 
the graduates, with the necessary excitements before and ill- 
feeling after the election? Nor is it certain that the jealousies 
of former times between the corporation and the overseers may 
not yet be renewed. 

We are tempted at this place to turn to another College, 
with a very different set of governors, and inquire whether a 
similar plan of graduate election, can be engrafted on its char- 
ter with advantage. The charter of Yale College, until 1792, 
made the ten original founders, with their successors, in per- 
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petuity,—including also, after a time, the Rector, or President, 
as the charter of 1745 called him—the Corporation. They 
were in their corporate name the President and Fellows of 
Yale College in New Haven. This constitution was altered in 
1792, so as to admit the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, 
with six senior assistants in the council, into the Board; the 
causes of the change being a not unreasonable jealousy on the 
part of civilians of a board wholly composed of ministers, a 
feeling that the College would have more protection from the 
State if more plainly under its protection, and the prospect of 
a handsome endowment from the State. The change was a 
good one. The new board, consisting of nineteen, would not 
be unwieldy, even if all the members were in their place, and 
many guestions of finance needed the counsel of the lay mem- 
bers. The change has worked well on the whole, and has con- 
tinued, with minor alterations, until the present time. A 
change in the rules of doing business deserves mention, by 
which a quorum was made to consist of a majority both of the 
whole board and of the original members of it, the rule before 


having been that a quorum of both parts of the board was 


necessary. 

This rule discloses to us the principal defect of the amended 
charter. Why was the rule concerning a quorum necessary 
Because the six members of the council—or Senators, as they 
were called in the State Constitution of 1817—could not be re- 
lied upon to be present. The Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor have been tolerably punctual in their attendance, 
but the Senators in general take little interest in the proceed- 
ings, are apt to withdraw before the close of the meetings, and 
seem to feel that they are in a strange place. We have looked 
over the records of thirty-five meetings, and find that their 
average attendance is 22%, or less than one-half. Nor is it 
likely that it will ever be greater, while the clerical members 
are seldom absent—on the average scarcely one out of eleven. 

In this state of things we cannot but feel that the connexion 
between the College and the State is, as far as the deputation 
from the Senate is concerned, a mere form—a form which does 
no harm to the College that we know of, but which adds noth- 
ing to the efficiency and dignity-of its corporation. Men are 
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wanted in that place who will feel it their duty to be present, 
but it is idle, we conceive, to expect punctuality from the Sen- 
ators, as the Senate is at present constituted. They change every 
year, so that the same man rarely reappears in the council of 
the College. They have no time to learn what duties are ex- 
pected from them, nor to become acquainted with the condition 
and wants of the institution. They are in some cases men who 
take very little interest in the higher seminaries of learning, 
or perhaps even question their utility altogether. Neither sym- 
pathy then, nor knowledge, nor power to uphold a permanent 
policy belongs to them to any great extent. In this state of 
things, if some Senator of Connecticut should incline to advo- 
cate a change of the system—in favor of which we have already 
heard an opinion expressed by one member of that honor- 
able body—the reasonableness of the measure might guin a 
general assent, and we know not why the Corporation ought 
to refuse to give its vote for such an alteration of its charter. 
Let the voters be all masters of arts and graduates of a higher, 
or an equal rank, together with Bachelors of all the Faculties 
of five years standing; let that part of the Board now elected 
from the Senate of the State, and with them, if thought best, 
as at Harvard, the two highest magistrates of the Common- 
wealth give place to graduates, who shall hold their offices for 
at least six or eight years, and be reéligible, when their term 
expires; let the elections be held not every year, but every 
other year, or even less frequently ;—will not the result be 
greater interest, punctuality, knowledge, sense of responsi- 
bility, and devotion to the welfare of the institution on the part 
of the new members ; will they not, if well elected, be a new 
strength of their Alma Mater; will they not bring with them 
views at once enlightened and conservative? 

We have dwelt longer than we intended on this, which is 
not the main point of Dr. Hedge’s address, and have less space 
to devote to his principal theme. It is the old story of refurm 
in college studies, of a greater latitude and privilege of selec- 
tion among the numerous branches of knowledge. 

New sciences it is said have arisen since the revival of letters, 
some of them within the last hundred years. New languages 
have drawn their life from the extinct Latin, or have grown 
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into beauty and importance where the forests of Germany once 
stood, or upon the more northern coasts and islands, or they 
have been laid open to the studies of philologists since the eastern 
world has come into nearer contact with the western. New 
literatures, more noble than the Latin, and breathing the 
spirit of modern times, have been created. New philoso- 
phies of thought and being have arisen. I[istory has assumed 
a new face altogether. Why should the discipline of four cen- 
turies ago be the discipline of our age and of future ages? 
Why should Greek and Latin be the sole or the principal in- 
strument for cultivating thought? Or why should there be any 
common discipline, why any one or two classes of studies be 
regarded as the only rightful occupants of the schools? Why 
not permit every parent to chose what his son shall pursue in 
college, or, what is the same thing, permit the youth to choose 
for himself? Or if the college comes forward and points to its 
catalogue, where natural science, metaphysics, some history, 
some criticism is interspersed among the studies in the dead 
languages and the mathematics, the cry now changes, and with 
some justice it is claimed that too much is required, a little of 
almost everything,—instead of plain healthy beef and poia- 
toes, a mouthful of every dish that the eating-house has on its 
bill of fare. 

But there is another consideration which the reformers of 
colleges urge, Dr. Hedge among the rest, the justice of which 
cannot altogether be denied. The present system is one of 
coercion, and coercion is opposed to all intellectual growth. 
The question what a youth shall study, ought to be left to 
himself, how he shall behave to himself and to the civil law. 
“ Academic jurisdiction should have no criminal code, should 
inflict no penalty but that of expulsion, and that only in the 
way of self-defense against positively noxious and dangerous 
members.” Appeals to the honor of young men are the best 
method to put down “hazing” and other tricka that infest col- 
leges. Liberty of study, liberty of conduct, abandonment of 
the present system of college police is then the watchword of 
the reform which Dr. Hedge calls for. Experience has shown 
that excessive legislation creates. two parties, and these two 
parties “ have always existed at Cambridge within the memory 
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of the oldest graduate.” And if this system would meet with 
an obstacle in the present age or maturity of college youths, 
Dr. Hedge would advance the qualifications for admission, and 
reduce the college career from four years to three. Only the 
young men must have freedom to select their studies and their 
teachers, at the risk of losing their degrees, which should be 
conditioned on satisfactory proof that they had not wholly 
misspent their time. 

The question of greater liberty depends, in the main, upon 
greater maturity of mind and capacity of self-government. If 
the academy is to push its preparations further than it can at 
present, the college can shorten its term of prescribed studies, 
and can introduce what Dr. Hedge wishes for. We should 
have no objection against such a change, or rather we devoutly 
desire it. 

As for doing away with the police and legislation of colleges, 
we have no doubt that, as they are at present constituted, the 
thing is impracticable. If you are to have chapel services and 
lessons or lectures, you must have decorum there. You must 
have order, freedom from noise on the college premises, some 
sort of control over moral conduct; and this control must be in 
the hands of college authorities, for it is found that a municipal 
police cannot, or will not, take this duty out of their hands. 
What parent is not now encouraged to trust his son in the hands 
of the college authorities by the belief that they are watchful 
over him, and that he is under their law and their eye. As 
for minute specifications of crimes and penalties, we have no 
great faith in them. Let there be no law except that all ir- 
reverence, indecorum, riot, and other violations of moral pro- 
priety shall be visited on the offender as the Faculty shall see 
fit, an’ this is as good as a long code. But even this involves 
legislation and police, or if not legislation, penalty, which 
may be the more effectual and formidable from its very vague- 
ness. Yet, after all, the question turns on the capacity of 
young persons at college to govern themselves without law and 
inspection. Suppose the younger scholars to be only twelve 
years old. Could you apply to them Dr. Hedge’s principles of 
freedom from control? When does this power of self-govern- 
ment begin? We should say, when they are mature enough to 
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be able to choose their own studies with advantage, and to guide 
themselves without being subject to the control of others, 
whenever that time may be. But the ability to choose their 
own studies implies a past discipline, such as or better than 
colleges now give; and self-control is not ordinarily reached 
much before the same period. We come then to this question 
whether a freer course of study, superadded to the present col- 
lege system, would be desirable, and should pronounce, with 
Dr. Hedge, most positively in its favor, not only for the sake 
of the culture of such advanced students, but for the reaction 
of examples of higher attainments on the college classes. 

In what we have yet to say, on a system of free study, and 
in defense of some such method of college education as now 
prevails; we shall depart in a degree from the direct consideration 
of Dr. Hedge’s address. There is a common ground on which 
he and we might stand; but there are views of discipline and 
of education in the minds of some reformers which we regard 
as exceedingly pernicious. 

We will not allege in opposition to a plan of free study that 
a place of education, to carry out the plan must be either 
vastly more expensive or more richly endowed than our pre- 
sent schools of learning are, must have a much greater num- 
ber of instructors or lecturers within the same branch, as well 
as a greater number of branches. How many men in this 
country are competent to teach Anglo-Saxon, Sanscrit, or Rus- 
sian? How many could at this moment teach Italian as it 
ought to be tanght, in order to serve as a discipline, with a full 
knowledge of its grammar according to the researches of Dietz, 
and of its early literature and history. The teaching profes- 
sion must be greatly subdivided and greatly improved through- 
out, and the institutions of learning be greatly increased in 
wealth, if a wide plan of free studies could be pursued to ad- 
vantage. 

We will also admit that the discipline of many studies might 
be rendered much more rigid, and that a simple study pursued 
on a broad scale might profitably occupy all the time and 
thought now devoted to many. Even the modern languages, 
the study of which, as now pursued, places no great difficulties 
before the mind, nor tries its powers ir any high degree, may 
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be so tanght that the student will not be able to pass over his 
task half asleep,—not to say that there are some books like 
Dante, written before the period of modern style, or abound- 
ing with historical allusions or profound thought, which are as 
hard to interpret as A’schylus or Persius. Take the first line 
of the Inferno, and let a thorough philological system be pur- 
sued: nel mezzo come first, words perfectly clear, but" how 
much lore may be gathered around them. The first presents 
to us, for instance, the birth of the article in the Romanic 
languages, and its coalescence with the preposition. The other 
brings before us the transition from the Latin d to the modern 
2 effected under the influence of the succeeding 7, one of the 
countless number of changes, extending even into our own lan- 
guage, to which the same representative of sound, when fol- 
lowing many of the mutes, has given rise. Would an advocate 
of the new method have this minute philology introduced into 
the study of the modern languages? If so, the discipline would 
be good no doubt, but it is the same which runs through our 
Greek, and in a measure our Latin training now, and for which 
that training capacitates us. If he would not, how much dis- 
=ipline can we expect from this class of languages? Very 
little, we think, in comparison with the discipline now gained 
in the study of Greek and Latin. 

But supposing instructors of ability provided for an en- 
larged number of departments, and a rigid method introduced 
into all branches of science, there are several points to be deter- 
mined before a reasonable man can abandon a system which 
has been on the whole somewhat successful. We are disposed 
in urging these considerations, not to do so with intolerance or 
fanaticism ; we see but partial success—often very small suc- 
cess—in our present college education, and would by no means 
atifle fair discussion ; but certain positions we are compelled to 
take and defend, until dislodged from them by considerations 
more weighty than the hopes or the denunciations of the re- 
formers. 

One of these is, that a college student is not in a condition 
to choose what branch of learning he shall pursue. This, we 
think, no one will deny, if it is asserted of students at their 
entrance or during the first two years of a college life. They 
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may indeed at their entrance have reached on the average the 
age of eighteen years, but very many are younger, and those who 
are older, as a general thing, are most completely unable to 
take a rational survey of the various branches of knowledge, 
and to say what is best fitted for their especial natures, and for 
the highest development of their powers. Nor are their pa- 
rents competent to judge for them on any rational principles. 
In the end, the choice will depend on whim, or will be con- 
trolled by some officer of the college. This seems to us to be 
a point of nosmall importance. If the college could be exalted 
into a university proper, in such a sense that the students who 
enter it were qualified to enter upon some special study, as if 
it were a profession for life; if they were qualified to choose 
the one or two best adapted to their genius or want of genius; 
if in short the preparatory school would or could carry its pupils 
so far forward that the discipline of the college would no 
longer be needed—yes, no longer be needed, even to unlearn; 
if there could be a general pushing forward and displacement, 
so that the academy could cover half or three-quarters of the 
college life, and the college stretch its discipline as much 
farther on than it does now,—in a state of things like this, 
the college system might be altered; but until this shall 
happen, we see evils that would frighten us back from such 
reform as is sometimes recommended. We will say, however, 
as we have said once before, that we should rejoice heartily if 
the field of the academy could be advanced, and the division of 
Jabor between it and the college be readjusted. 

Another consideration of no small weight in our view is, 
that no student, in training for the work of life, ought to be 
kept under the influence of one or twostudies only. This runs 
back to the old doctrine, unshaken as yet, we suppose, in the 
minds of all practical teachers, that discipline is to be mainly 
aimed at in the earlier years of education, while knowledge 
is of minor importance; that he who has a disciplined mind 
can now pursue any or all knowledge with success and dis- 
patch, while he who has not can neither acquire knowledge 
well nor use it to advantage; and that several classes of studies 
must concur in their influences, in order to prevent the forma- 
tion of a one-sided mind. Experience confirms this view. The 
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training of the English schools is too exclusively classical. 
West Point is thought to give the best mathematical training 
this country affords, yet there are many who think that, 
although the influences of other studies lend their aid in ’ome 
degree, the main result is a one-sided one, as indeed in a cer- 
tain sense it would naturally be, on account of the professional 
aim in view. Andso, when a young man goes into the study 
of law or medicine or theology without a good preparatory train- 
ing, will he not ordinarily be found to make an incomplete or 
anarrow man. Is not especially the state of the medical pro- 
fession such as to demand reform at once, where three years’ 
training converts into a doctor of medicine a youth from the 
plough or the woods, who knows almost nothing, who knows 
neither how to think, nor how to express himself, nor how to 
observe. 

A so-called reform in college study would overthrow the 
present predominance of the classical and mathematical studies 
in favor of the natural sciences and the modern languages. 
Here the plea-is for the most part a practical one. The old 
system was good enough for training, but had no contents. 
All might be forgotten, and ordinarily was forgotten, as the 
boy became a man. The physical sciences, however, contain 
an amount of knowledge beyond measure great, while the 
modern languages are instruments of communication with the 
world of the present, and unlock the chambers where the busi- 
ness, the political relations—in short, all the art, taste, science 
of mankind are stored up. Better to read Homer in Lord 
Derby’s version, or Plato in Consin’s, than to plod on through 
long years, catching glimpses of the antique world from half- 
understood Greek, at the expense of all power to catch hold of 
the present. 

We have several considerations to oppose to this over valua- 
tion as it seems to us of the exclusively modern world. Two 
of them are confined to the studies of the languages. Of 
these, the more practical one is, that a good discipline under 
the ancient languages, especially under the Latin, places the 
acquisition of the modern, and above all of the Romanic lan- 
guages within a young person’s easy reach. Suppose five years 
to be mainly devoted to the study of language; we have little 
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doubt that if three of them are given to Latin and Greek, the 
three principal modern tongues of Romanic Europe can be 
learned as well in two years as they could have been in the 
five, if no acquaintance with the Latin had preceded. And 
the reason of this lies in the superior discipline afforded by 
those languages of the ancient times, more than in the fact that 
the vocabulary and grammar of the modern daughters of the 
Latin are to a considerable extent drawn from it. It is on the 
difference of thinking and expression between the old world and 
ours, that the greater discipline, the greater trial and exercise 
of the faculties in learning a language depends. The modern 
world in Christian lands thinks and writes very much in one 
way ; even the Germans have modern minds, although their 
language is harder to acquire than those of most other European 
nations. The difficulties to be overcome in Latin thus smooth 
the way afterwards, and the succeding task of learning a lan- 
guage of modern times is rendered far easier. 

Another thing worthy to be taken into account is, that the 
study of the ancient languages forms a connection in the 
mind of the student between the ancient and the modern 
periods, The mathematical sciences have no connection with 
the world at all. The physical and natural, with the exception 
of geology, contain almost nothing of a historical character. 
We need for the highest purposes of life, for instance that 
we may be in acondition to judge of the evidences of religion 
and to understand its nature the better, to come into contact 
with antiquity, to be able to estimate its spirit, its wants, its 
actual civilization, to know something of the world before 
Christ and the world without Christ. Not only is the key to 
this furnished by ancient literature, but the study of the works 
of those ages creates a conception in our minds of the state 
and progress of mankind which is of use for our culture in the 
highest sense. Not only is the judgment exercised by the 
continual habit of estimating probabilities in the combinations 
of words and of sentences, but the world itself opens to our eyes 
and becomes more apprehensible ; we can trace its plan better, 
und see a Providence working out its redemption. 

As for the mathematical studies which some would abandon 
for the sake of the physical, we suppose that few teachers 
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would consent to such a loss in discipline. Pursued by them- 
selves, they would involve some amount of injury to the habits 
of thought, but the united training by means of demonstrative 
and probable truth prevents this evil, and the benefits of 
this kind of study are so great and so manifest, that they 
are likely to maintain their ground forever in the education of 
the scholar. 

The study of history deserves some attention by itself. To 
pursue merely a course of reading in this branch of knowledge 
we must pronounce—much as we value historical studies—to 
be no discipline, except so far as all knowledge is a discipline, 
and so far as it connects us in a poor kind of way with the 
remote past. Tostudy history independently, examining testi- 
monies and entering into the spirit of the age by the help of 
all its monuments and records, is a task demanding good if not 
high attainments in philology to begin with, and a maturity of 
mind which few collegians have reached. To trace the history 
ot civilization, to behold the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them from the beginning as on a map, with their 
contributions to the improvement of maakiad, and the higher 
kingdoms of human thought, with the influences under which 
they grew, is a noble, but, we fear, a dry study, and one not 
likely to be selected by those who have the power of choice. 
In fine, we are of opinion that historical study would consist 
chiefly of reading the most accessible books, which vould be 
done as well on a sofa as by a table. 

A large part of the projected reforms in the curriculum of 
our schools proceeds then, if we are not deceived, from an over- 
estimate of the value of knowledge in education, and an under- 
estimate of the value of training. Yet we are free to confess 
that the results of a college education are by no means satisfac- 
tory, that few good scholars are to be found, that a large part 
of the students have made but slender attainments in the 
knowledge even of those books and those branches to which 
the most time is allotted. The colleges :annot be materially 
improved, unless there is a reform above and below them, unless 
the academies are all as thorough as some few are, and unless 
the work of professional life and the prospects of success in 
professional life demand higher scholarship. If a rigid exami- 
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nation for degrees, or some system which would test the acqui- 
sitions of the students more thoroughly at the end of their 
course, could be adopted, and the same facilities existed as at 
present for the ignorant and incompetent to enter into profes- 
sional life, nothing material could be gained; or if none were 
admitted from the academies but scholars of the first grade, 
nothing again would be gained so long as there are side-cuts— 
shun-pikes, to use an expressive but monstrous word in vulgar 
use—which avoid a college education. All the departments 
of education must move forward together. If one department 
undertakes to go faster or in a different line from the rest, it 
defeats its own ends. It makes a few scholars it is proud of, 
amid many who can hardly be called scholars. It is this ill- 
success which discourages college men and encourages reform- 
ers, the evil lying all the while not in the studies pursued or 
even in the teaching, although that is often indifferent, but in 
the feelings and habits of the country, in its standard of ex- 
cellence, in the ease with which a poor education can fit a per- 
son for and can help him to reach the best posts of society. 
Perhaps the reformers can remedy the evils in a slight degree. 
If so, let them try. They cannot sneceed certainly without a 
more rigorous training than now prevails. But let some col- 
lege contract its course to three years or even to two years 
of enforced study, and then hold out inducements to students 
residing within its walls for two years after this, to attain to 
excellence in certain branches of knowledge, two at least of 
which branches shall be pursued by every such person ; let no 
one have the privilege of remaining for these two years who has 
not attained a certain rank of excellence in the previous stage ; 
let no one remain who cannot show that he is faithful and 
successful at frequent examinations; and let the expenses of 
such a voluntary course be not greater than those of the earlier 
course. Let this be done, and prove a success, and we will go 
over to the side of the reformers. Only they must promise 
that discipline of the mind must be placed first in their esti- 
mate of the value of education, and knowledge, with immediate 
ends in life be put in the background. 
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Articte VI.—PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S TOUR, AND HIS 
POLICY. 


Tue ostensible design of the recent journey of President 
Johnson was to pay honor to the memory of Stephen A. Doug- 
las. Mr. Douglas has no title to reverential or grateful re- 
membrance. Among all the public men who have figured 
prominently within the last few years, he was, perhaps, the 
most mischievous and dangerous. A sharp, logical intellect, 
an energetic will, a restless ambition, with an abundant stock 
of audacity, were his leading characteristics. His moral sen- 
timents were feeble; at any rate they exerted no perceptible 
influence upon his public conduct. The general cast of his 
mind, as well as the style of his manners, and the truculent 
tone which he adopted in his speeches, fitted him to represent 
the lower tendencies of American society, and to draw after 
him a large following. Nothing prevented him from reaching 
the goal of his ambition but the invincible jealousy and repug- 
nance of the Southern leaders whom he had done his best to 
conciliate. The name of Mr. Douglas is identified with only 
one highly important public measure, and that was one of the 
most iniquitous measures for which our national Legislature 
has ever made itself responsible. He led in the movement for 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise. ‘He pretended that he 
considered the provision for the exclusion of slavery, which was 
contained in that compromise, unconstitutional, although he 
had himself moved to extend the Missouri line to the Pacific. 
He also pretended, likewise against his own virtual declara- 
tions, as well as against all evidence, that the Missouri restric- 
tion was contrary to the spirit of the compromises of 1851. 
After all, he had not the manliness to give a distinct, unam- 
biguous character to his own boasted doctrine of “squatter 
sovereignty.” The people of a territory, he affirmed, have a 
right to legalize or exclude slavery; but whether that right be- 
longs to the people prior to their act of forming a State Gov- 
ernment, whether, during the territorial condition, slavery is 
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protected or prevented by the Constitution of the United States, 
were questions which he evaded, and which, when driven to 
a corner, he flatly refused to answer. They were judicial ques- 
tions, he said, and must be determined by the Supreme Court. 
They were determined, as all our readers know, in the Dred 
Scot case. The truth is that Mr. Douglas dared not set him- 
self against the Southerners by giving such an interpretation 
to his “ great principle of self-government,” as would allow to 
freedom a fair chance. He lent himself to the conspiracy for 
making Kansas a slave State, and stood by President Pierce in 
all his shameful endeavors to secure the dominion of the in- 
vading “ border ruffians” over the actual settlers of that ter- 
ritory. Only after a usurping and therefore illegal legislature 
had called a convention doubly illegitimate, and that conven- 
tion had refused to submit to the people the constitution which 
it framed, but only the question whether other slaves besides 
those already in the territory might be introduced, did Mr. 
Douglas falter in his allegiance to the pro-slavery party. But 
in the meantime a very significant event had occurred. Mr. 
Douglas had been set aside at the Democratic convention held 
at Cincinnati in 1856, and the more timid and supple Buchanan 
had been nominated for the Presidency. How far the subse- 
quent course of Douglas was influenced by this fact, we do not 
undertake to determine. For his opposition to the Lecompton 
constitution, let him have whatever credit he deserves. It stands 
recorded in history that he was instrumental in overthrowing the 
ancient, righteous policy of excluding slavery from the territories 
of the Union, and in introducing a delusive theory of popular 
sovereignty, which he curtailed, at the behest ofslavery, to the 
smallest proportions. The vehemence of his attacks upon all who 
resisted his flagitious movement for the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise must be fresh in the recollection of many. When 
three thousand ministers of New England, amung whom were 
such names as Jeremiah Day and Lyman Beecher, sent in their 
protest against the Nebraska act, it will be remembered how 
coarsely and violently Mr. Douglas assailed them, seizing on 
the pretext afforded by the circumstance that the petition hap- 
pened to reach the Senate three or four days after the bill had 
passed that body, although it had not yet gone through the 
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House, and therefore had not become a law. ‘ They know not 
what they are talking about;” “they ought to be rebuked, 
and required to confine themselves to their vocation ;” “ they 
have followed the lead of a circular which was issued by the 
abolition confederates in this body,”—such are some of the ele- 
gant phrases in Mr. Douglas’s speech. When the secession 
movement began, Mr. Douglas, though smarting under the re- 
iterated proofs of ingratitude which he had experienced at the 
hands of the South, was ready for a compromise. He had not 
the moral courage to come out for coercion, though at first he 
was inclined to do so, He sat and heard with apparent ap- 
probation the speech of his intimate political associate, Mr. 
Pugh, who to the extreme delight of Davis, Toombs, and the 
other conspirators, argued at great length against the right of 
the government forcibly to repress the coming rebellion. If 
the cause of the country at that eventful crisis had possessed 
no firmer and bolder friends than Mr. Douglas, ruin would 
have befallen us. As far as human foresight can judge, his re- 
moval from the earth at the time when it occurred, was a hap- 
py event for the country. It is impossible to say what that 
restless, aspiring, audacious politician might not have chosen 
to do, had he lived to witness the vicissitudes through which 
we were obliged to pass in the course of the war. He had more 
power for evil than any other, while his character and previous 
history contained no guarantee that evil would not be his 
choice. We might pass over the career of Mr. Douglas in 
charitable silence, but when there is a call for peculiar tokens 
of respect for his memory, we are justified in expressing the 
opinion that an impartial judgment will pronounce him better 
entitled to reprobation than to honor. The higher qualities of 
a Christian statesman did not belong to him; the essential 
qualities of a gentleman he wholly lacked. 

The ostensible motive of the President’s tour was, therefore, 
one that does him no credit. But the President and Secretary 
of State had a different end in view. Their journey to Mr. 
Donglas’s tomb was like Mr. Donglas’s famous journey in quest 
of his mother. It was an electioneering tour, elaborately de- 
vised by Mr. Johnson and Mr. Seward for the purpose of kind- 
ling popular enthusiasm in behalf of their new-fledged party, 
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It is not the first example of a shrewd scheme for managing 
men, which disappoints its inventors. The dignitaries who 
planned this expedition may reflect for their consolation, that 
they are not the first victims of disappointed hope. Community 
in grief, Cicero assures us, is a great solace; and the same 
truth is expressed in a more homely way in the axiom, “misery 
loves company.” If it ie not considered disrespectfui to our 
rulers, we commend to them the familiar lines of Burns :— 
The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley; 
An’ lea’e us naught but grief and pain, 
For promised joy. 

A journey undertaken with the Jesign to break down the 
patriotic Republican party, and build up on its ruins a new 
party to be composed of the enemies of the country and its 
lukewarm friends—a party that would be sure to use all its 
power in undoing the great work of the last five years,—de- 
served to come to shame. 

The arrangements for this tour were not less discreditable 
than the motive of it. General Grant and Admiral Farragut, 
the two foremost heroes of the war, were requested to accom- 
pany the President; and such a request from a superior officer 
they did not feel at liberty to decline. They were to form the 
tail of the kite. The well-earned respect which they command 
was to be feloniously appropriated to aid the political scheme 
of Mr. Johnson and Mr. Seward. The result showed that the 
American people are intelligent enough to make proper dis- 
tinctions even among persons who travel in the same company. 
The deportment of General Grant and Admiral Farragut was 
such as to lend no help to the political plotters who had har- 
nessed them to their car. Nothing can be more diverting than 
the quiet observation of General Grant when he appeared upon 
the baleony where Mr. Johnson had been storming for half an 
hour on the frightful dangers impending over the country. “I 
have been taking a nap since this began,” was the remark of the 
taciturn General. This great organization of clap-trap for 
carrying captive the people, signally failed. 

But neither the real nor the pretended design of the tour, 
nor the arrangement respecting Grant and Farragut have in- 
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flicted a tithe of the disgrace upon the leading civilians of the 
party, which their own demeanor has inflicted. As far as Mr. 
Johnson is concerned, his previous speeches had not inspired 
the public with very glowing anticipations. But it is generally 
agreed that, during his tour, in his intemperate abuse of “ the 
Radicals,” in violent attacks upon the Legislative branch of 
the government, and in tedious self-laudation, he has fairly 
outdone himself. Yet the wrathful harangues of Mr, Johnson 
are scarcely more mortifying than Mr. Seward’s poor attempts 
at facetiousness. The former may lay claim to a coarse kind 
of earnestness. But it would be no compliment to Mr. Seward 
to charge him with sincerity in his praise of Mr. Johnson, whom 
he styles, we observe, “the second Cato.” Mr. Seward is 
lamentably deficient in what a recent writer styles “ the en- 
thusiasm of humanity.” He has done great service in advo- 
cating human rights, yet has never succeeded in drawing to 
himself any feeling of warm veneration. The heroic qualities 
of human character nature has denied him. He has never been 
able to forget himself in a whole-souled devotion to a noble 
cause. He stands intellectually upon the border ground that 
separates the statesman and the mere politician, so that one is 
ever at a loss in which category to rank him. From the time 
that he was set aside at Chicago by the first convention 
that nominated Mr. Lincoln, his course has excited constant 
distrust among his former friends and supporters. Through 
the whole war we have never felt sure of him. Men not prone 
to suspicion have feared that he was hatching some project of 
compromise, spinning some baneful intrigue. It is unfortunate 
for a man of so much talent to instinctively prefer a crooked 
path to a straight one. As he grows old, he over-estimates his 
powers of management. He puts an increasingly low estimate 
upon moral forces. The interest of the hour sways his con- 
duct. He makes an idol of expediency. Yet for many years 
Mr. Seward fought a good fight. For his own fame, not less 
than for the common good, it is to be lamented that he did not 
finish his course in the same line of honorable service. Seeing 
this man, once the recognized leader of the party of freedom, 
and unusually observant of the proprieties of public station, 
striving now to pull down the edifice which he has helped to 
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build, and acting the part of a jester in the late excursion of 
the President, we involuntarily revert to the familiar lines of 
Johnson, in the “ Vanity of Human Wishes :”— 


‘From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires, a driveler and a show.” 


The defection of leaders of the Republican party has served 
to bring out in bold relief the intelligence and firmness of the 
party itself. The country has been instructed hy the tremen- 
dous struggle through which it has passed. The people are de- 
termined not to be cheated out of the fruits of the war, now 
that so great a price ,has been paid for them. However in- 
trenched an individual may be in their regard, his influence is 
gone the moment that he falters on this vital point. Even Mr. 
Beecher, a sincere, noble, and courageous man, when he is be- 
trayed by his over trustful temperament and constitutional 
good-nature, into the advocacy of a hasty, unsafe reconstruc- 
tion, finds himself without a following. This clear perception 
of the character of the crisis on the part of the body of the 
people augurs well for the future. 


But we have no wish to dwell on the personal characteristics 
of President Johnson and his leading advisers. There are two 
great topics which demand notice, the character of the Presi- 
dent’s reconstruction policy, and the gross usurpation of an- 
thority by which he would seem disposed to force it upon the 
country. 

All know the difficulty which has been experienced in set- 
ling the exact theory on which the war should be prosecuted. 
The Seceders and their Northern allies maintained that there 
is no power of coercion, and hence no power of self-preser- 
vation, in the Federal Government. If a State chose to with- 
draw from the Union, even if it were held that such an act of 
secession is without law, it was claimed that there is no remedy 
in the hands of the National government. The country might 
fall to pieces, but no one was authorized to lift an arm to save 
it. This was virtually the ground taken by Mr. Buchanan in 
his last annnal message. The views of Mr. Johnson and his 
ubettors relative to the position of the rebel communities at 
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the close of the war, are of a piece with that enicidal theory 
which the loyal people of the country indignantly rejected. 
When the arms of the rebels have been wrested from their 
hands, we are told that the country is disabled from protecting 
itself by excluding them from political power, but is bound to 
permit these same rebel communities, instantly, and without 
conditions, to resume their place in the general government. 
There are legal difficulties, we are assured, in the way of any 
other course. Either their independence must beallowed or their 
privileges at once restored. The anti-coercion theory, and the 
theory of Mr. Johnson agree in leaving the country without a 
shield against its enemies. 

In opposition to Mr. Johnson’s theory, we affirm that the 
inhabitants dwelling south of a line which was defined in the 
declaration of Congress fixing the boundaries of the war, were 
by their own act of insurrection, the belligerent: enemies of the 
United States, who were still liable indeed to punishment by 
municipal law, but also subject, if overcome, to ail the penalties 
imposed by the just laws of war upon conquered enemies, We 
affirm that de facto, though not de jure, they carried their 
States out of the Union, and as political communities combined 
together to levy war against it. Thus, at the close of the war, 
the inhabitants of the belligerent territory found themselves, to 
use the language of Mr. Johnson himself, “deprived of all 
civil government.” Their States had ceased to exist in an or- 
ganized form. They had destroyed the governments which 
had connected them with the Federal Union, and the govern- 
ments which they had set up had been destroyed by the 
Federal authority. There lay the territory within the limits 
and under the power of the Union. There were the inhabit- 
ants, subjugated by the military force of the Union, and ex- 
posed to the penalty of treason as well as to the consequences 
laid down in the rules of civilized warfare. It is true that 
there were loyal individuals in each of the seceding States who 
never voluntarily submitted to the rebellion; but in each of 
those States they were comparatively a handful. Such persons 
are of course exempt from personal responsibility for action in 
which they took no part, and deserve all the rewards of faith- 
fulness which the National Government can properly bestow. 
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But they must share in the consequences of the act of the 
political community of which they are a pat, so far as these 
consequences affect its position as a political body. The acts 
of secession, we repeat, must be looked upon as done by the 
rebel States, not righteously, not legally, but actually. It is 
just as idle to attempt to regard their action as void of all 
effect upon their political status, as it would be to consider a 
house as actually standing because the fire that consumed it 
was the lawless work of an incendiary. The inhabitants of the 
revolted States were left by the war without State govern- 
ments. This is conceded by Mr. Johnson himself. Now, is 
the National Government bound to reinstate those States, and 
restore them to their former privileges in the family? If so, 
by what obligation? We deny the existence of such an obli- 
gation. Wedo not at this moment inquire what is the best 
course to be taken, what is politic; we consider now only the 
rights in the case. Over the people who constituted these 
political communities, who went out of the Union de facto, 
made war upon it in their organized character, the National 
Government has the right of the conqueror. What if Mexico, 
seizing upon a favorable moment, should make a causeless and 
cruel war upon the United States, and should be defeated by a 
prodigious exertion of force on our part—all know that we 
should have the right to dispose of the hostile people, and of 
their territory, in such a way as to secure ourselves for the 
future. It might, for example, be found requisite to ap- 
propriate their territory. Whence could our government de- 
rive this right? Not from any specific clause of the Constitu- 
tion; but it is a right inherent in every government,—-the right 
to redress a wrong, and deprive the aggressor of the means of 
doing evil. This is an established doctrine of international 
law. But this doctrine is equally applicable in the case of a 
gigantic insurrection which sets a whole country in flames. 
The fact that it is a civil war does not tie the hands of the vic- 
tor, and rob him of the right of self-protection at the moment 
when force has given him the supremacy, and he has succeeded 
in disarming his adversary. International law is a science of 
justice and common sense. “Dum ratio manet, lex manet.” 
It is a dictate of reason that the same rule should apply to a 
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civil contest, which, as in the case of the late struggle, assumes 
the character of a territorial war. As far as the right is con- 
cerned, we are authorized to dispose of the rebel confederation, 
including their territory and the rebel inhabitants, as we may 
judge necessary for the future security of the country. We 
may forbid the resuscitation of the States which were de facto 
carried out of the Union; we may permit the rehabilitation of 
some, and deny this privilege in the case of others; we may 
divide or combine them anew, changing their boundaries; we 
may do with them, in short, whatever the public good and the 
safety of the country require. This right belongs to the gov- 
ernment, because it 7¢ a government; and there is no more 
need of an explicit clause in the Constitution to warrant its 
exercise, than there would) be, in the case before supposed, for 
the reduction of Mexico to provinces, or the occupation of its 
territory under some other system of administration. It is ab- 
surd, and a gross affront to common sense, to assert that those 
political communities must either be actually making war upon 
the nation, or else taking an equal part in its government. 

It will be said that our view of the matter is inconsistent 
with a resolution of Congress, which declared that the war was 
not waged for purposes of conquest or subjugation. The war, 
it will be said, was actually carried forward on a different 
theory. We reply that the resolution of Congress may be 
taken as a declaration of policy, and not as a limitation of 
right. As a declaration of policy even, its foree is weakened, 
if not annulled, by the stubborn refusal of the rebels to avail 
themselves of the hope which it held out to them, in case they 
should voluntarily return to their allegiance. They chose to 
fight it out to the last; and yielding only to force, they have 
no right to make their appeal to such a declaration. It involves 
no pledge to them, nothing of the nature of a contract which 
the nation is bound to fulfill. The rebels gave up not until re- 
sistance was no longer possible; and hence they are debarred, and 
their attorneys for them, from insisting upon that interpretation 
of the war which happens to be advantageous to them in their 
present situation. Had they found in that interpretation an 
induzement to abandon their criminal enterprise, then they 
might, perhaps, have founded on it some claim. In truth, 
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however, no uniform interpretation of the character of the war 
has prevailed. It was made by the act of Congress a terri- 
torial war. The Supreme Court applied to it the rules which 
govern an international contest. We hold that the nation: is 
free to act as it deems best with reference to its subdued ene- 
mies, and that we are not restricted by any past professions to 
which they have a right to appeal. 


While we hold that the powers of the Government in the 
settlement of this contest are thus extensive, we agree that 
sound policy dictates the resuscitation and restoration of the 
rebe] States. We only claim that this is a measure not of 
legal obligation, but of clemency. It is agreed, then, on all 
hands that the Southern States are still to exist, and that their 
governments are to be reconstructed. And here we lay down 
the proposition that the National Government is empowered 
to prescribe the method of this reorganization, and on what 
conditions it shall be considered complete and valid. Take the 
case of South Carolina. There is a community, within the 
limits of the United States, but having no other government. 
The State Government has been destroyed by the act of the 
inhabitants in connection with their rebellion against the 
national authority. The mass of those inhabitants who for- 
merly possessed political power, are not only conquered bellig- 
erents, but are liable to be tried, convicted, and punished for 
treason and other crimes. Moreover, more than half of the en- 
tire population have passed from a condition of servitude to 
freedom, and to the enjoyment of equal civil rights. Is it not 
plain that the terms and conditions on which the nation will 
recognize an organization calling itself a State government in 
this community, must be determined by the nation itself? 
What classes of inhabitants shall take part in the formation of 
that new government to hold the place of the government ex- 
tinguished by the rebellion? What security shall be given 
that this new organization will not become another instrument 
for inflicting measureless wrongs and evils upon our common 
country? What guarantees shall be afforded against a repeti- 
tion of secession and rebellion, or against less open attacks 
upon the nation, such as attacks upon its financial credit? It 
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surely belongs to the victorions party, to the loyal States, to 
the national authorities, to determine these questions. This 
follows from the fact that the bulk of the inhabitants in the 
disloyal communities are vanquished enemies and subdued 
rebels, and that those States are no longer in “ practical re- 
lations with the Union.” The opposite doctrine is a political 
absurdity. It is the doctrine that a State may at any time go 
out of the Union (de facto) for hostile purposes, and, having 
done all the mischief in its power, may come back again at 
any moment, and on its own terms. In going out of the 
Union it violates, as a civil community, a sacred compact, 
aud is liable to all the consequences of so perfidious an act. 
This proposition implies no sanction of the right of secession ; 
it asserts the opposite ; but it does admit the power of secession. 
And who can deny that for four years the Southern States 
were actually out of the Union by the act of their own will? 

We are saved from the necessity of arguing for the right of 
the National Government to impose conditions upon the rebel 
communities, by Mr. Johnson’s practical admissions. He re- 
quired of the Conventions, which he caused to be assembled in 
the Southern States, that they should disown the rebel debt, 
and give their assent to the anti-slavery amendment of the 
Constitution. He himself imposed conditions upon them. He 
required of them such stipulations as he thought it best to re- 
quire. In doing this he fully admitted the right for which we 
now contend. 

In a case like the present, political guarantees in the shape 
of Constitutional Amendments, which are practically irrevoca- 
ble, are of the highest consequence. We have always sup- 
posed that the mass of the population which was engaged in 
the rebellion must ultimately regain political power. It would 
neither be wise nor feasible to exclude them permanently from 
this privilege, constituting, as they do, nearly the whole popu- 
lation in the disloyal States. But just for the reason that we 
regard this liberal policy as destined to prevail, and as, on the 
whole, wise, do we insist on the necessity of extorting sufficient 
guarantees which shal] stand in the Constitution as a perpetual 
defense against the possible consequences of such clemency. 
There is imperative need that the legitimate results of the war 
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should be thus secured, and the future safety of the country be 
guarded, Stipulations of the nature described, when incor- 
porated in the fundamental law, are invaluable. They may, 
perhaps, be disregarded for a season, since it is impossible to 
find an infallible safeguard against human passion; but they 
are likely to prove effectual for their end. Once established, 
they will not be allowed to become a dead letter. We are 
aware that a logical difficulty is raised in relation to the 
validity of the assent, which is given by the conventions in the 
rebel States, to the amendments of the Constitution. It is 
urged that if they have not their privileges as members of the 
Union, they are incompetent to give this ratification, while, if 
they have their privileges, it cannot be extorted. We attach 
little force to this objection. For, in the first place, a ratifi- 
cation of these amendments on their part is equivalent to a re- 
acceptance of the Constitution of the United States with these 
additions, and is part and parcel of their act ot restoration to 
the Union. In the second place, we believe that a ratification 
of such amendments by three fourths of the loyal States is suf- 
ficient to give them validity. The disloyal States would have 
no more ground of complaint than they have against the pas- 
sage of the same amendments by two-thirds of a Congress in 
which they are not represented. In both cases they are dis- 
abled from acting by their own act and fault. If they choose 
to sunder their practical relations to the Union, the operations 
of the Government are not to be thereby blocked. The United 
States are still competent to carry on their government, and, if 
they see fit, to amend their Constitution. If, during the exist- 
ence of the war, the loyal people of the country had felt it de- 
sirable to alter the Constitution in some particulars, would 
they have been precluded from deing so by the inability of the 
rebel States to act in the matter? We trow not. Of what 
value, then, it may be asked, is such a ratification on the part 
of the communities not yet restored to their privileges as 
States? We reply,—“ much, every way.” Not all adopt the 
view which we have just set forth, as to the competency of the 
loyal States themselves to amend the Constitution. Moreover, 
such a ratification by the rebel States is equivalent to a solemn 
stipulation. It debars them from ever calling in question the 
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validity of such amendments. They come back into the Union 
with a pledge of acquiescence in these changes. They con- 
sent to them, even if their consent is not strictly requisite to 
give them validity. 


The National Government is master of the situation.' It has 
the power and the right to prescribe to the rebel communities 
the conditions of readmission to the privileges of States in the 
American Union. The next question is, to which branch of 
the Government does the exercise of this power and right 
peculiarly belong? It pertains, we answer, to the Legislative 
Department. The first Section of the first Article of the Con- 
stitution provides that “all Legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and a Houseof Representatives.” The Execu- 
tive can recommend measures to the “ consideration ” of Con- 
gress; he possesses a qualified veto with respect to the enact- 
ments of that body; and in case of a disagreement between the 
two Houses as to the time of their adjournment, he is author- 
ized “to adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper.” 
This is the limit of his influence on the legislation of the coun- 
try. Moreover, he is liable to impeachment for treason, 
bribery, and other high crimes and misdemeanors. For all 
such offenses he can be arraigned by the House of Represent- 
atives before the Senate, and this body, the Chief Justice pre- 
siding, is competent, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present, to depose him from his office, to disqualify him from 
ever again holding any office under the United States, and to 
hand him over to the courts for “ indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment, according to law.” Such are the bounds 
which the Constitution has set to the powers of the Executive ; 
80 stringently has it guarded against usurpation, on his part, 
of the functions which are lodged elsewhere. When the civil 
war has been brought to a close by the overthrow of the ene- 
my, the terms of settlement fall within the proper scope of 
legislative action. A strong analogy to the work of recon- 
struction is presented in the process of converting territories 
into States. In either case a State government is to be formed 
where none exists. In the instance of a territory aspiring to 
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the privileges of a State, the usual and regular course of pro- 
cedure is for Congress to pass an “enabling act,” authorizing 
given classes of inhabitants, which are designated in the act, 
to choose a convention, and form a Constitution. After this 
instrument has been framed, it is submitted to Congress for 
their approval, and if it is found te be satisfactory, the appli- 
cant is admitted to the rank of a State. We bring forward this 
example for the purpose of showing that the business of ad- 
mitting, or readmitting States, pertains especially to the Legis- 
lative Branch. If we turn to the precise question befure us, 
it will be evident that the Executive has no powers, under the 
Constitution, in the matter of reconstruction, except war 
powers. He may establish a military government over a re- 
volted district; he may appoint provisional governors who 
are clothed with military authority. But when hostilities are 
at an end, and the time has come for supplanting military by 
civil rule, his control in the revolted States expires. He 
has no authority qualifying him to declare who shall, 
and who shall not, take part in the formation of new 
State Governments. Neither is he empowered to dictate what 
sort of a constitution shall be formed, or what further action 
the convention, when once assembled, shall take. We do not 
object to his offering suggestions and recommendations. He 
may invite the people in such a community to enter on the 
work of reconstructing the local government, and he may ad- 
vise them as to the steps which he deems best for them to 
take. But the government which they may form under his 
auspices is experimental in its character; it cannot demand 
a recognition from Congress. Nothing that is done in the 
business is of any force until Congress shall have given it force 
by an express act of recognition. 

From this statement, the nature and extent of the Presi- 
dent’s usurpation of authority are evident. He has insisted 
that the organizations which have been created by his agency 
in the Southern States, shall be deemed, to all intents and pur- 
poses, State governments; and he has required that Congress 
shall limit itself to the examination of the personal qualifica- 
tions of the individuals who derive their credentials, as Repre- 
sentatives or Senators, from these organizations. This work 
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must be done, he consistently demands, by each House for 
itself. He has thus aimed to take the whole work of recon- 
struction and restoration out of the hands of Congress, where 
it rightfully belongs. Congress, with great wisdom and pro- 
priety, judged that the readmission of the seceded State, and 
the recognition of the new government in it, were the work first 
in order; and that this work belonged to Congress as a whole, 
and not to either house acting separately. The appointment 
of the Joint Committee of fifteen was the legitimate conse- 
quence of this position. 

Thus President Johnson stands before the country in the 
character of an unsuccessful usurper of powers that do not be- 
long to him. In the prosecution of his indefensible policy, he 
has gone so far as to question, in the most insulting and offen- 
sive terms, the right of the present Congress to legislate upon 
any subject, alleging as a reason the continued exclusion 
of representatives from the rebel communities. He has dared 
to characterize Congress as a body pretending or assuming to 
be a congress, as hanging on the verge of the government, as 
a Congress not of the United States, but only of a part of the 
States. His violent invectives against Congress have indeed 
come down upon his own pate; but they ought not on this ac- 
count to be passed over lightly. Should he continue these 
revolutionary and outrageous assaults upon the Legislative 
Branch of the Government, we trust that he will be brought 
before the bar of the Senate to answer for his misdemeanors, 
He richly deserves to be impeached; and we firmly believe 
that, if he perseveres in his course, the people who have carried 
this great war to a glorious termination, will have the energy 
and courage to bring him to a condign punishment. It is to 
be hoped that he will take warning in time, and save the coun- 
try from the necessity of deposing a Chief Magistrate. 


Ever since this long struggle began, a mischievous influence 
has been conceded to legal quibbles. The tirst movers of se- 
cession proposed to destroy a great Government, and break a 
powerful nation in pieces—all according to law. South Caro- 
lina pretended to reclaim the Federal territory within her 
limits and on her border, by the right of eminent domain. 
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The United States were to be robbed of their forts, arsenals, 
and custom-houses, by a strictly legal process. It took Mr. 
Buchanan and his Cabinet a long time to discover that the 
United States held such property as a sovereign, by right of 
dominion, and not as a private proprietor. Then each South- 
ern State was to be made independent by a brief but most law- 
ful process, simply by the vote of a convention revoking the 
original acceptance of the National Constitution. We happen 
to know that Jefferson Davis intended to get possession of the 
city of Washington, in like manner, by due process of law. It 
was a settled principle, he said, that a gift which is no longer 
available to the uses designated by the donor, reverts to him. 
Now Maryland was to secede; and Maryland and Virginia 
being out of the Union, Washington could no longer be used 
for a capital of the United States. It must revert to the States 
which originally granted it. By them it could be given to the 
new Confederacy. We doubt not that the knavish lawyers 
who managed the Southern Confederacy could have found 
some doctrine on which they could rest the slaughter of captive 
garrisons, and the starvation of prisoners. The good cause 
has also suffered from the operation of a perverse casuistry. 
There was an absurd fear, at the outset, in regard to the ex- 
change of prisoners, as if the conceding of certain belligerent 
privileges involved the resigning, in case of our success, the 
right to deal with our enemies as traitors to be punished by 
municipal law. There has been an unwillingness to look upon 
the rebellion as anything but the act of individuals; as if the 
acknowledgment of the plain fact that the war was waged by 
the Southern States in their corporate capacity, carried with it 
some admission of the legal validity of secession. Now there 
is a ready casuistry by which the President and his political 
friends would tie the hands of the victor, and give free room to 
the spirit of rebellion, which threatens to transfer itself from 
the field of battle to the halls of legislation. It is high time to 
treat this momentous subject on the broad principles of com- 
mon sense, which are, also, the real principles of public law. 
There are two modes of feeling in respect to our late war, and 
much depends on which of them is adopted. Some are dis- 
posed to ignore, as far as possible, the whole contest. All dis- 
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cussion of the merits of it, they think, should be given up. If 
the rebellion involved crime in its supporters, that crime is to 
be buried in oblivion. We are not to assume that we were in 
the right, and the insurgents in the wrong. If the gallantry 
of our soldiers is to be praised, care must be taken to give equal 
credit to the armies of the rebellion. No open allusion to the 
great conflict must be made, except as “a state of unpleasant- 
ness” which we have all to deplore and remember no longer. 
Now we argree that, as far as practicable, hard words should be 
spared. But there are some difficulties in the line of policy 
just described. The prime difficulty is that such a course is 
contrary to the truth. The rebellion was either a most in- 
iquitous movement, or it was righteous. The subduing of it 
was either a sin or a glorious achievement, ever to be remem- 
bered with joy and with gratitude to Heaven. Justice to the 
martyrs in this terrible war forbids us to pass over in silence 
their heroic services. They are to be honored and praised, and 
wherever they lie, monuments should be raised to them. It is 
a wrong done to their memory when the cause for which they 
gave their lives is spoken of with bated breath, lest somebody 
should be offended, and when their deeds must be hushed up. 
Let there be no ignoble boasting over a prostrate enemy. Let 
there be forbearance and kindness. But let us not act as if we 
were ashamed of our conduct. Let us not act as if we were 
not the victors, but the vanquished. And when, in Congress 
or elsewhere, a voice is raised in defense of this rebellion, or in 
accusation of those who put it down, let there be an instant, 
overwhelming rebuke. With such sentiments concerning the 
general subject of the war, we shall not be likely to cast away 
the proper fruits of it by a pusillanimous yielding to new 
menaces, or by a blind, unwarranted trust. We shall firmly 
insist that the freedmen shall have their rights, that all who 
have been faithful to the Union shall be well treated, and that 
such political guarantees shall be given by the South as will 
secure the country, so far as solemn stipulations can secure it, 
against the recurrence of the direful evils from which we have 
just escaped. When that sagacious Englishman, Mr. Cobden, 
traveled in this country several years ago, he remarked that 
the Republican party was deficient in pluck. He meant what 
VOL, XXV. 48 
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may be called political pluck. The multitude of intelligent 
persons who compose this party do not lack personal courage. 
This has been sufficiently proved in the war. But the party 
has seemed to hesitate about using the power it has once 
gained, It has allowed too much weight to the loud, threaten- 
ing talk of its opponents. It has seemed to falter at the very 
moment when it has least need to falter. Having carried the 
country in an election, a great party should fearlessly give 
effect to its principles, by embodying them in legislation. The 
so-called Democratic party has never failed to act on this 
maxim. The Republicans will do well to imitate their exam- 
ple in this particular. Let the men who talk about a “rump 
Congress” be given to understand that their ¢a/k has no fur- 
ther significance than to disclose their own factious, unprin- 
cipled character; but that on the instant when they venture 
to lift a finger in resistance to the enactments of this “ rump 
Congress,” they will be ground to powder. There can be no 
question that the preponderance of power in this country—of 
intellectual power, of moral power, and of numbers too,—is on 
the side of the great principles and tendencies of which the 
Republican party is the champion. 
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Articte VII—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Tue Risk AND THE FALL; OR, THE OrIGIN OF Morar Evin.*— 
We greet this handsome volume as affording proof that the inter- 
esting and momentous problems of theological science are not yet 
forgotten among us. In several respects, it is a remarkable book- 
It is anonymous. The author gives no information respecting 
himself, except the introductory statement that he has followed 
the Horatian maxim, and kept his manuseript in his desk for nine 
years before sending it to the printer. He has handled an old 
theme with much originality and freshness, and with rare vigor 
and ingenuity of reasoning. An occasionally over subtle char- 
acter in the argumentation, where objections are to be disposed 
of, might lead to the conjecture that the unknown author is con- 
nected with the legal profession; but his obvious acquaintance 
with theological writers, such as Julius Miller, not to speak of 
other peculiarities, would seem to contradict this view. The lead- 
ing position taken in this volume is a novel one. It is maintained 
that the so-called disobedience of Adam in the garden was not a 
sin, but rather a voluntary act by which he chose to be a moral 
being and to receive the endowment of conscience, he having been, 
previous to that act, a perfectly formed, intellectual creature, but 
destitute of moral ideas and perceptions, and therefore not account- 
able for his conduct. Conscience was given him, partly as a regu- 
lator and governor of the appetites which he had in common with 
the lower animals. But this high, though perilous, gift was not 
thrust upon him. It was left for him to determine whether or not 
ke would remain as he was first created, or accept the powers, to- 
gether with the exposures, of a morally responsible creature, 
Becoming a moral being by his free act, he then allowed the pas- 
sions to gain the mastery over conscience, thus falling into sin, 


* The Rise and the Fall ; or, the Origin of Moral Evil. In three parts, Part I. 
The suggestions of Reason. II. The disclosures of Revelation. III. The con- 
firmations of Theology. New York: Published by Hurd & Houghton, 1866, 
12mo. pp.311. New Haven: Judd & White. Price $1.75. 
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His posterity, born like him as concerns the possession of the 
rival impulses of passion and duty, imitate him in yielding sway 
to the former—each individual for himself. By this theory, it is 
claimed that the ordinary objections to the doctrine of original 
sin are obviated, and the ways of God to man are justified. The 
grounds of the permission of moral evil, the author does not un- 
dertake to explain. He only assumes to free the divine adminis- 
tration from all reproach for harsh or unjust treatment of man- 
kind in the matter of the origin and the diffusion of moral and 
physical evil. He considers that his theory is sustained by the 
narrative in the early chapters of Genesis, and is not opposed to 
the statements of Paulin the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. A considerable portion of the work is taken up with a 
critical examination of the history of our first parents, as it is 
recorded in Genesis. This passage is held to be inconsistent with 
the ordinary views of the fall of man, and fully to corroborate the 
hypothesis adopted by the author. The tree which Adam was 
forbidden to eat is thought to have been literally the source of the 
knowledge (in the sense of discovery or apprehension) of moral 
good and evil. Throughout the book there is a reverent spirit in 
reference to the Scriptures. They are made the rule of faith. The 
following extracts from the seventh chapter (Part L.), will afford 
the reader a specimen of the author’s style, and also give hima 
further insight into the opinions advocated : 


“ We have inquired, in the last two chapters, whether Reason or Philosophy sug- 
gests any improbability that the moral faculty was conferred upon man at a period 
subsequent to his reception of the other mental powers. We have attempted to 
show that no such intrinsic improbability arises either from the nature and pur- 
poses of the moral faculty itself, or from any supporable necessity for such a 
faculty to man at the outset of his existence. Continuing the support of the 
same view, we now arrive at the third of our preceding propositions, namely,— 
That reasons connected with the deep responsibilities imposed by the moral fac- 
ulty upon man, lend strong support to the supposition that his Maker would pre- 
fer to impart this faculty to him subsequently to the other mental powers, and to 
make its acquirement the result of man’s own intelligent choice and voluntary 
action. 

“It is universally conceded, as the basis of every theory relating to the moral 
system of this world, that it originated in some great act of choice by the progenitor 
or representative of the race. What was the nature, and what the effect of that 
choice on this representative and his posterity, have indeed been the subjects of 
endless discussion; and the ordinarily received doctrines on these points, it will 
be generally agreed, are invested with no small difficulty. But that the present 
moral system was ushered in by some voluntary act of the first man, affecting in 
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some way not only himself, but all mankind after him, is recognized as not only 
taught by inspiration, but as consistent with reason and philosophy. Our object 
in these pages is to ascertain what that choice really was, and to show that in- 
stead of being what the common view represents it,—Man’s deliberate descent 
from virtue to disobedience, sinfulness, and ruin,—it was simply his choice and 
reception of a moral sense, and the engrafting of the latter with its opportunities 
and responsibilities upon a nature previously innocent but ignorant of moral dis- 
tinctions. In subsequent pages we shall investigate the proof which establishes 
the facts, Our present inquiry is whether such a theory is intrinsicaily objection- 
able. 

“That the act of choice thus admitted to have been made bv man shortly after 
his creation, might have been his adoption of a woral nature, has been shown to 
be at least possible in demonstrating the separability of the moral faculty, and 
that man might have been created, and for a time left without it, without any real 
deficiency in his mental power and dignity. This being so, what even probable 
reason is there to believe that it was developed in him simultaneously with his 
birth, especially when there seems to have been no opportunity for such develop- 
ment to be manifested ? His other mental faculties were, indeed, created in him 
in a state Of maturity,—ready for immediate use, because they were required to 
be used immediately in their full vigor and strength. So the lower animals ex- 
hibit complete, at birth, such faculties as their immediate necessities require, 
while the rest waken gradually into action. Had Adam had no immediate occasion 
for the employment of any of his intellectual powers, who shall say that they 
would have sprung at once from his brain in full panoply for service? Such has 
not been their mode of development in any instance that has occurred since our 
first progenitor. The infant, having no urgent need of their immediate use, is 
born with a mind, to all appearance blank; and waits a considerable period for 
its first intellectual conception, —still longer for the awakening of its moral ca- 
pacity. The possession by Adam, to any degree, at the moment of his birth, of 
mental faculties active and perfect, was a miracle. Who shall say that, unlike 
other miracles, it was extended so far as to embrace more than necessity 
required ? 

“ But the inquiry relates not merely to the time, but also to the manner of at_ 
taining this moral sense. It is not only whether man might not have acquired it 
subsequentiy to his birth, but whether his Maker might not have chosen that he 
should come into its possession by his own voluntary act, rather than implant it 
in his mind without his own consent or agency, Ao affirmative reply to this in- 
quiry, we should premise, can be in no way essential to our argument. Should 
we hereafter succeed in establishing, by proof of the fact, that the Almighty did 
thus leave man to choose between a mural sense or not, it can be a matter of no 
consequence whether our reason would have suggested such @ course, or can see 
any sufficient motive for it, At the same time, if there are any considerations 
why it seems a rational and natural mode of inducting man into his moral station 
and career, it is proper that these should be presented, to receive as much weight 
as they may deserve.” pp. 59, 62. 

. . + ” * * » * * * . 

“We have seen that a conscience, though not requisite for man’s use at the 
outset of his existence, was yet necessary to complete his nature, as a provision 
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against the future dangers from passion in the coming circumstance: of life. Now 
did the moral sense affect his state and relations in no other way than would any 
mere natural instinct answering the same regulating ends in the animal econv- 
my, there might be no reason why it should not be implanted in him at the out- 
set, or subsequently, like any other endowment of nature, without his own choice 
or agency. But such is not the sole method or measure of its influence. In the 
question of its possession or non-possession, is involved the momentous scheme of 
moral accountability, by which, upon his own faltering hands, is thrown the 
charge of his eternal interests. Nor can we assert that this change in his situa- 
tion, tremendous as it is, is all that was involved in it,—since we can have no 
knowledge under what conditions he might have been permitted, as an intelligent 
but not a moral being, to inhabit the universe. Had we definite revelation on 
this point, it is possible that thereby the most conclusive reasons might appear, 
why man’s adoption of moral agency should be his own act alone. But even if 
it be a question of moral accountability only, does not our knowledge of the 
Divine character render it probable that God would devolve upon man himself 
the responsibility of the change, rather than force him unconsenting from a state 
of innocence and peace, into one of such momentous struggles and perils? one 
too, as the Divine prescience must have foreseen, of his certain sinfilness and 
woe! If not, and if we are to believe that the transition was occasioned by the 
act of God alone, how, in view of the certain foreknowledge just referred to, 
could it ever be insisted that the Almighty had no hand in the introduction, into 
the world, of sin and moral evil? For though it might be justly urged that man 
alone was guilty of the actual commission of sin, yet it would still be necessary 
to admit that it was the Creator’s act which insured its entrance, and thrust man, 
an involuntary victim, into the range of its fatal allurements.” pp. 63, 65. 


Most of the objections to the author’s opinions which would oc- 
cur to a thoughtful reader are anticipated, and are considered, if 
not in all cases satisfactorily answered. We quote an additional 
passage from the first chapter of Part II. 


“The exposition of these propositions under our view has been already set 
forth in the preceding pages. We have there seen how Adam. in his original 
state, with grand and vigorous intellectual powers, and a soul whose want of an 
innate moral sense was supplied by the Divine temporary instruction and guid- 
ance, must of necessity, at least for some period of time in his early existence, 
have been an exalted and innocent being. That there subsisted with him, never- 
theless, in full array, the slumbering appetites -f his natural constitution, whose 
undeveloped energies required but time and opportunity to press beyond their 
due and heathful bounds, and, gaining the ascendyncy in his being, to achieve its 
final overthrow. We have shown that, by the transgression, these innate tenden- 
cies were unchanged in nature or in force; that the only bearing of that act upon 
them was an indirect one,—that of investing their indulgence with a moral char- 
acter ; that this new influence or effect, however, implied in itself a radical pro- 
gress in man’s moral condition and relations; that by virtue of it, the undue al- 
lowance of these propensities, otherwise morally innocent, came to be sinful, and 
man’s prevailing tendencies towards such an allowance, tendencies to evil,—influ- 
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ences and manifestations of corruption and depravity. That thus also all his 
posterity, inheriting from him these natural propensities by virtue of Adam’s 
original animal nature, and inheriting too these moral perceptions by virtue of his 
moral nature acquired through the transgression, find themselves in consequence 
of that act influenced by inherent powerful tendencies sweeping them toward 
evil. How far these tendencies toward sin, arising from the native force of the 
passions, are strong enough to affect man’s freedom of action, is a fair question 
for metaphysical discussion under any view, or no view, of his moral relations. 
That they are so powerful that no mere human being has in fact ever completely 
controlled them, is undisputed. But itis to be noted that He ‘ who was made in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin,’ did overcome them, and we should there- 
fore be cautious in asserting that they are absolutely irresistible. Indeed, in 
such an inquiry we should find it difficult to estimate the natural strength of our 
propensities, as distinguished from their developed strength through repeated in- 
dulgence ; yet when we speak of man’s inherent tendencies to evil, we must refer 
to the former alone. Can we be sure that these are such as to warp and deter- 
mine human character with a power beyond man’s capacity and control? May it 
not be that if he were totrain his moral powers unswervingly from infancy in the 
government of his passions, just as instead thereof he from the outset permits his 
passions to override his conscience, he might at length secure for virtue the easy 
and undisputed ascendancy in his soul ? 

“ Whatever may be the possibilities of the case, it is certain that none of Adam’s 
posterity have, as a matter of fact, achieved in life or in heart the entire sub- 
jection of passion to duty. As the actual result, therefore, of their moral 
agency, they have come to be sinners, with controlling tendencies towards sin, 
Here is the true ‘apostasy’ both of Adam and the race, their falling into sinful- 
ness almost at once upon entering on their moral career. Let us not be under- 
stood, however, as maintaining that since the transgression man has any natural 
or acquired disposition toward sin for its own sake in preference to holiness, The 
distinction is to be observed between the indulgence of the natural propensities, 
and the moral character of such indulgence, It is true that man turns to gratifi- 
cation more readily than to resistance, yet it is not true that he therefore prefers 
the sin involved in it, to the virtue of abstaining. Love sin in the abstract he does 
not. On the contrary, he by innate instinct hates moral evil, and loves moral 
good. God’s declaration in the garden, that he would ‘ put enmity’ between Man 
and the principle of evil, has not been falsified. He blames himself for vice, and 
yields to it; not because he finds pleasure in the criminality, but because his ap- 
petites solicit him more effectually than his principles, It is this very truth 
which evhances, if indeed it does not constitute, the guilt of his act. Had he an 
inborn pleasure in sin for its own sake, God, who so created him, would share 
with him the responsibility for its choice, It is because he has these better in- 
stincts and promptings by nature, and because his Will (given him for their sup- 
port) permits them on the contrary to be supplanted by abnormal passions, that 
he, and he alone, is held accountable for his wickedness and folly.” pp, 234, 287. 


We have no room for further citations, nor can we enter into a 
discussion of the main point in the author’s theory. We simply 
remark that it is difficult to see how a man could intelligently 
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decide whether he would, or would not, have a conscience, unless 
he were previously possessed of a just conception of conscience,— 
possessed, that is to say, of moral ideas and feelings; and it is also 
evident that the author’s exegesis labors at some points, especially 
in his treatment of the fifth chapter of Romans. The work, how- 
ever, is able and candid, and deserves to be pondered by all who 
are interested in the grave subject of which it treats,—the 
subject 
“ Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste,” 


the author will not allow to have 
“ Brought death into the world and all our woe; ” 
though admitting that it was attended 
“ With loss of Eden ”— 


which he asserts, however, to have been, on the whole, an 
advantage. 


Rev. James Freeman CLarKE ON THE TRUTHS AND Errors 
or Ortuopoxy.*—This work, by a well known Unitarian minister 
of Boston, and bearing the imprint of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, has merits which deserve to be recognized. The author 
is a scholar, evidently devoted to theological and religious studies, 
and deeply interested in the momentous problems which these 
studies present. He expressly disclaims the old fashion of running 
a tilt against the orthodox system. He candidly avows that there 
must be a source of vitality in that system, which the Unitarian 
should seek to discover. A system that, after so long continued, 
energetic assaults, still survives in the affections of a multitude, 
must contain truth. To point out this measure of truth, is a part 
of his aim. His purpose is not polemical, but irenical. If the 
discovery is at length made that there is some truth in the ortho- 
dox system, is it rash to predict that our Unitarian friends, as a 
next step in their progress, will find out that there is more truth 
in it than this book admits? This further step would surely be 
not more remarkable than the one just taken in the work before 








* Orthodory ; its Truths and Errore, By James Fareman Crane. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. Walker, Fuller & Co. 1866. 12mo, pp. 512. 
New Haven: Judd & White. Price, $1.75. 
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us. There are some features in the religious philosophy of this 
work which we are glad to see. The Unitarian Journals of late 
have been partially taken into the hands of a set of Comte-ites or 
Mill-ites, who advocate, with a great exhibition of self-conceit, a 
philosophy materialistic in its tendencies and wholly antagonistic 
to the spirit of the former leaders in the Unitarian movement. 
Mr. Clarke’s philosophy is, in the best sense, spiritual. He believes 
in the claims of faith and in a higher nature in man by which he 
is qualified to cognize things above sense. He recognizes, also, 
the historical reality of the miracles recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, including the miracle of the Resurrection of Jesus. In bis 
chapters are found striking and quickening thoughts on the various 
topics of Christian doctrine. Although we cannot say that he 
has solved the problems connected with Inspiration, yet he has 
brought forward suggestions which bear the stamp of originality, 
and will interest thoughtful and independent minds. A like re- 
mark might be made in regard to several other chapters. In 
some of the discussions, the author is not consistent with himself, 
since the statement of a position is apparently followed by the 
retraction of it. Notwithstanding the careful division into sec- 
tions, we are frequently presented with a cluster of thoughts 
rather than a methodical treatment. We notice that he has fallen 
into some errors of fact. He says, (page 230): “There are five 
sects in this country, all holding to the Assembly’s Catechism—a 
large and minute compendium of opinions—and yet which often 
do not allow each other to commune at the Lord’s table. The 
New School Presbyterians might permit the others to commune 
with them, but are themselves excluded. The Old School Pres- 
byterians would commune with all but the New, but are not per- 
mitted.” Inter-communion between these two bodies is not sus- 
pended. They celebrated the Lord’s Supper in common at St. 
Louis not a year ago, on the occasion of the meeting of the two 
Assemblies in that city. Dr. Clarke has here fallen into a singu- 
lar error. In speaking of the Atonement, Dr. Clarke concedes 
(page 63) that “it seems as if God ought not to forgive us our 
sins on so simple a condition [as repentance]. And it is on this 
very feeling that the whole Orthddox theory of the Atonement 
rests.” Dr. Channing, in his famous Baltimore sermon, admitted 
that the death of Christ is in some way requisite to render repent- 
ance effectual for salvation. This is the main point of the Ortho- 
dox position. On the person of Christ and His relations to the 
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Father, Dr. Clarke is decidedly Unitarian. He tries to make out 
a great diversity of opinions concerning the Trinity, among the 
Orthodox themselves in the early ages of the Church. His obser- 
vations on this topic are not well founded. If he had taken the 
general doctrine of Incarnation, he would have been obliged to 
admit a universal agreement. If he had taken the question 
whether the Son of God is a creature or not, he would have 
found the same unanimity ; for Arianism was rejected as soon as 
it was seen to involve the ranking of the Divine Son among 
things made. The Papers included in the Appendix of this vol- 
ume are in a more polemical tone. Dr. Clarke undertakes to com- 
bat the arguments which have been adduced by Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson and others in favor of the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
We do not perceive that he brings forward, under this head, any 
considerations which have not been frequently examined, and, in 
our judgment, answered. Dr. Clarke discloses here the weak point 
in Unitarianism, as a practical system. It does not teach the in- 
dispensable necessity of religion—of repentence, faith, and a godly 
life. It tells the sinful man that religion is a good thing, an ex- 
cellent thing, the best of possessions; but when he silently asks, 
‘what if I continue as I am to the end of life; what if I decline 
to comply with your exhortation to repent; shall I be Lostr—lost 
so that I shall never reach Heaven?’ the Unitarian preacher 
must reply,‘ No; you cannot be thus lost; you may be some- 
what delayed in your salvation, but you will come at length to the 
same place where I hope to be, and where there is perfect, eternal 
blessedness.’ The sinful man responds in his heart, ‘ What is the 
brief period of my separation from you, compared with the eterni- 
ty that lies beyond?’ Apart from the obstacles to the reception 
of Universalist doctrine which lie in the plain teachings of Christ 
and the Apostles, there stands the great difficulty that such doc- 
trine robs the Gospel of its power. It is the tremendous 
issues connected with life and with the hearing of the Gospel, 
which alone command the attention of the world, and awe the 
hearts of men, moving them to listen to the call of Christ, and to 
obey it. When men are urged to the performance of duties which 
for any reason they are reluctant to perform, it is the instinct of 
human nature to inquire what will be the consequences of a refusal. 
Dr. Clarke sets himself to the task of showing that the conse- 
quences are infinitely less serious than the Church has generally 
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thought. The consequences, he affirms, are not everlasting; they 
are only temporary. 

We regret to find in so cultured and catholic a person as Dr. 
Clarke the old hatred of John Calvin. This feeling has led to an 
inadvertent misrepresentation of Calvin’s opinions. Says Dr. 
Clarke :—“ This has been in all ages the substance of Calvinism— 
Jewish Calvinism, Mohammedan Calvinism, Christian Calvinism. 
It declares that we are bound to submit to God, not because he is 
good, but because he is powerful.” (p. 170.) “Calvinism, espe- 
cially, makes of the Deity infinite power and infinite will. But no 
blasphemy is worse than that which, though with the best inten- 
tions, virtually destroys the moral character of the Almighty, re- 
ducing Him to an infinite will; that is, making of Him an infinite 
tyrant.” Now hear John Calvin himself, in reply to these hard im- 
putations. “Quanquam mihi Dei voluntas summa est causa, 
ubique tamen doceo, ubi in ejus consiliis et operibus causa non 
apparet, apud eum tamen esse absconditum, et nihil nisi juste et 
sapienter decreverit.” (Amst. Ed. Tom. viii., 633.) “Itaque quod 
de absoluta potestate nugantur scholastici, non solum repudio, sed 
etiam detestor, quia justitiam ejus ab imperio separant.” “Clare 
affirmo nihil eum decernere sine optima causa: quae si hodie nobis 
incognita est, ultimo die patefiet.” Here we find Calvin detest- 
ing and repudiating the doctrine which is attributed to him by 
Dr. Clarke! And yet Dr. Clarke would not willfully do injustice 
to Calvin. It is simply ignorance, the fruit of traditional preju- 
dice. Dr. Clarke after quoting the Assembly’s Catechism on the 
subject of “ calling, election, and reprobation,” says :—‘ So far as 
it is believed by those who profess it, it conveys the idea of a God 
who is pure will—a God, in short, who does as he pleases, saving 
some of his creatures, and damning others, without reason or jus- 
tice.” (p. 267.) Yet the very first sentence which Dr. Clarke 
quotes from the Catechism might have delivered him from this 
misinterpretation: ‘God, from all eternity, did, by the most wisE 
and noLy counsel of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain 
whatever cometh to pass, yet so that neither is God the author of 
sin, nor is violence offered to the will of the creatures, nor is the 
liberty or contingency of second causes taken away, but rather 
established.” The Catechism is sublapsarian in its doctrine. 
Calvin himself, notwithstanding some expressions which are 
adapted to give a contrary impression, was of the same mind. We 
do not think that Dr. Clarke means to be unfair; but he looks at 
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the Calvinistic system from the outside, and from so great a dis- 
tance, that he lamentably fails to appreciate it. 


Srantey’s History or THe Jewish Cuurcn, Votume II.*#— 
The “ Chosen People” have not yet found a historian competent 
in all respects to record their wonderful career. The books of the 
Old Testament are the documents from which the historian must 
draw his materials. But what accuracy of philological study, 
what penetration of critical judgment, and, above all, what moral 
and spiritual qualities, are required in one who attempts to cast 
these diverse materials into a luminous and consecutive history! 
Ewald has the needful attainments in the province of philology 
and archaeology; but it is to be feared that the habit of con- 
founding ingenious conjecture with well attested fact essentially 
impairs the value of his otherwise meritorious labors. Milman 
and writers of his stamp broach important questions, which they 
hardly seek to determine, or, at least, fail to discuss profoundly, 
Where is the Christian scholar who will do for Hebrew history a 
work analogous to that which Grote has done for the Greeks? 
Where is the scholar, endued with adequate learning and with 
talents meet for the undertaking, disregarding alike the dogmas of 
Rationalism and the traditional prejudices of an uninquiring or- 
thodoxy, who will take up the literature of the Old Testament and 
describe the marvelous fortunes and character of the nation among 
whom it had its origin ? 

Dean Stanley is not the man for this work. It is no more than 
justice to say that he sets forth no ambitious claims, and does all 
that he proposes to do. Following the lead of Ewald and other 
scholars, he reproduces in a vivid narrative, intermingled with 
apposite moral reflections, the events and characters of the Old 
Testament History. David and Solomon, Saul and Jonathan, the 
heroes and prophets of the ancient time, pass before us on the 
pages of these lucid, picturesque, and often eloquent lectures. 
The inquisitive student is often balked at finding grave and diffi- 
cult problems left without a solution, and at being served with ed- 
ifying remarks in the room of scientific discussions. But he should 
bear in mind that the gifted and genial author is performing all 






* Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, Part II. From Samuel to the 
Captivity. By Anraur Pewrnyy Srantey. 8vo. pp. xxx., 656. New York: 
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that he has promised to do, and that he has furnished a work not 
only entertaining, but also, in its way, useful. Without settling 
the relation of the natural to the supernatural, and while often 
evading the perplexities which this cardinal question appears to 
create in his mind, he yet discourses on his theme in a style fitted 
to clothe the Old Testament annals with fresh life and interest. 


Puncuarv’s History or ConGreGaTIONALism.*—We notice 
this work chiefly to call attention to some errors in the first volume 
which have fallen under our notice. In the account of the history 
of the Waldenses, the author has not had access to the latest in- 
vestigations, and has consequently reiterated the old mistakes re- 
specting the origin of this sect. Had he sufficiently weighed the 
remarks of Gieseler, to whom he does refer, he would have escaped 
these errors. The two principal scholars whose labors have served 
to settle disputed points in regard to the Waldenses, are Dieck- 
hoff (Die Waldenser im Mittelalter. Zwei Historische Untersuch- 
ungen. Géttingen, 1851), and Herzog (Die romanischen Wal- 
denser. Halle, 1853). The last writer has again treated of the 
same subject, referring, also, to newly discovered manuscripts of 
much value, in the Real-Hneyclopadie d. Prot. Theol. u. Kirche, 
(Art. Waldenser), of which he is the editor. <A discussion of the 
Waldensian History, by President Woolsey, previous, however, 
to the appearance of the works of Dieckhoff, and of Herzog, 
may be found in the New Englander for 1852 (Vol. X., pp. 
277-300). 

Had Mr. Punchard attended to the article of President Woolsey, 
and to the remarks of Gieseler, he would not have attempted to 
make out for the Waldenses a greater antiquity than the evidence 
warrants. There is no reason to think that this interesting sect is 
older than Peter Waldo, who founded it about A. D.1170. The 
pretence of a higher antiquity is sustained by no valid proof, and 
is refuted by the best contemporary evidence. How this pretence 
probably arose, Gieseler well explains. (See Prof. Smith’s 
Gieseler, Vol. IL, p. 549. Note.) 

Mr. Punchard is not acquainted with the fact that much of the 
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Waldensian literature is of a much more modern date than was 
formerly supposed, and that really old documents have suffered 
much interpolation within the last few centuries. One of the most 
important of the Waldensian writings is the Noble Lesson (“ No- 
bla Leyezon”). In that old poem occur the lines, 


“ A thousand and hundred years are fully accomplished 
Since it was written thus, ‘it is the last time.’” 


This poem “was written,” says Mr. Punchard, “as early as the 
twelfth century.” But if the Scriptural quotation is from the 
Apocalypse, a book ascribed to the age of Domitian, there is no 
ground for dating the work earlier than the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. It was certainly written after the appearance 
of Waldo. But it is now rendered highly probable that the 
“ Noble Lesson” is of much later origin. The manuscripts which 
Morland, Cromwell’s messenger, brought from Piedmont in 1658, 
were discovered in 1862 by Mr. Bradshaw, Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. We quote from Herzog (in the Real-Encyc.) 
“* Now the matter is decided. In volume B of those manuscripts, 
stands the Nodla Leyczon, and in it, to be sure, the line 


“ Ben ha mil e cent an compli entierament.” 
(A thousand and hundred years are fully accomplished), 


But before the word cent (hundred), something has been erased, 
and, on closer examination, there is discovered the Arabic figure 
4, of the same form in which it frequently occurs in the book. We 
can have no doubt on the point, since in volume C of the same 
collection, in a fragment from the same poem, we read, 


“ Ben ha mil e CCCC anz compli entierament.” 


Thus the poem in question falls into the fifteenth century,—a very 
important conclusion, since, if the Nosia Leyczon was written 
so late, there is no ground for assigning other poems and writings 
to an earlier period.” Herzog shows that the writings of the Wal- 
denses underwent great changes and interpolations, after they came 
into contact and intercourse with the Hussites, as well as after the 
Reformation, through the influence of the Reformers. Of the 
“Confession of Faith of the Waldenses and Albigenses,” which 
Mr. Punchard dates (p. 179) at 1120, Herzog says :—* the above 
named corruptions of the literature of the Waldenses first found 
admission into the work of Perrin, 1619. He gives as an old Con- 
Session de foy des Vaudois, the confession which Morel laid be- 
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fore CEcolampadius and Bucer; some of the replies of Gicolam- 
padius and Bucer being interpolated,—as the list of the canonical 
books of Scripture and the passage, before referred to, concerning 
the two sacraments. In the text of the catechism, he has the same 
doctrine of the two sacraments. While, in the older copy, the 
answer to the question about the number of the sacraments, ran: 
—‘Dui son necessaris e commun a tuit, li autre non son de tanta 
necessita,—we read in Perrin :—*‘ Dui, ezo es lo batisme e la eu- 
charistia.’ Like falsifications he has made in other writings. 
From the tract concerning the sacraments he leaves out the cita- 
tions from Wicliff and Jacob de Misa, in order not to betray the 
later date of the tract. In the exposition of the ten command- 
ments, he follows the order in the Reformed Church, although the 
older manuscript follows the Catholic order.” 

In treating of the Paulicians and kindred sects, Mr. Punchard 
has undertaken to show that they were not infected with Mani- 
chean, dualistic opinions. In this position he is entirely incor- 
rect. It is fully ascertained that such opinions widely prevailed 
among them. The evidence, which may be found in the best 
ecclesiastical historians of the present day, is conclusive on this 
point; and we are surprised to find Mr. Punchard asserting the 
contrary. 

In describing the Novatians and Donatists, Mr. Punchard as- 
sumes, on insufficient grounds, that they have been greatly misrep- 
resented by their opponents. He enters into a guasi vindication 
of these sects. Now, on the great point of church discipline, 
which constitute their peculiarity, viz—the doctrine that the 
lapsi (those who had proved unfaithful under the pressure of per- 
secution) should never be received back to communion, they were 
unquestionably wrong, and the body of the church was unques- 
tionably right. The Donatists aimed at an ideal, ascetic purity in 
the visible church; and in this they were wrong, however their 
opponents may have erred. 

It is the fault of Mr. Punchard’s work that he is too desirous of 
tracing the line of true piety through these various sects, and of 
ignoring the excellence that was found in the Catholic body, even 
after the outgrowth of its corruptions. With him, the Pope is 
only “the man of sin;” the Catholic Church is only “ the harlot,” 
“the mother of abominations ;”’ and, hence, he is led to present a 
rose-colored view of the dissenting and antagonistic parties. Let 
these parties have their due. In some cases, great credit belongs 
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to them—for example, to the Waldenses—for their protest against 
certain errors and evils prevalent in their time. But we are under 
no necessity of considering these sects to be alone the representa- 
tives of real Christianity in the world. We make a serious mis- 
take in doing so. The natural tendency of such a mistake is to 
magnify their excellencies, to leave their errors and faults un- 
noticed, and, also, to attribute to some of them an age to which 
they have no claim. Throughout the first volume of Mr. Pun- 
chard’s work, his statements require to be sifted and rectified in 
the light of a severer historical criticism than he has made use of. 


Guizor’s Reriecrions vPON THE Present STATE OF THE 
Curist1An Rexicion.*—This is the second volume in the series 
which M. Guizot is now publishing. Guizot is an old man. He 
was born in 1787, and has lately seen his seventy-ninth birthday. 
His father perished on the scaffold during the French Revolution. 
The son was chiefly educated in Geneva, whither he had fled with 
his mother. Since the year 1806, when he returned to Paris, he 
has pursued a literary and political career which has been marked 
by great industry and activity, and has made his name illustrious. 
The nuinber and variety of his publications is astonishing. Some 
of his early works related to the French language and literature; 
but his most valuable writings pertain to the department of his- 
tory. In this department he is an acknowledged master. Since 
the downfall of Louis Philippe’s Government, in which he was a 
minister, he has been engaged upon several works of importance. 
He has published, in seven volumes, Memoirs of his own Times 
(Memoires pour servir al Histoire de mon temps) ; his parlia- 
mentary speeches, together with a historical commentary, in five 
volumes, under the title of Histoire Parliamentaire de France ; a 
volume, which appeared in 1861, upon the Church and Christian 
Society (Z’ Hglise et la Société Chrétienne en 1861); and various 
minor writings, independently of the series of which the pivsent 
volume forms the second part. The first volume in this series re- 
lated to the Fundamental Doctrines of the Christian Religion 
(Méditations sur Tessence de la Religion Chretienne). In the 
doctrines of Original Sin, of the Incarnation, and of the Atone- 
ment, the author found the satisfactory solution of the great prob- 
lems which have always engaged the attention of mankind, and 
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the explanation of facts not otherwise intelligible. The volume 
before us deals with the actual condition of Christianity, involving 
a notice of the various movements in philosophy which charac- 
terize our times. The first chapter, comprising more than half of 
the work (pp. 1-201), is a description of the Revival of Religion in 
France, both on the Roman Catholic and the Protestant side, 
since the French Revolution, or during the present century. It is 
avery fine review of that reaction against infidel opinions and re- 
ligious insensibility, which is a far grander movement on the con- 
tinent of Europe than most persons are aware. Guizot, as one 
might expect, is prompt to discern and acknowledge the evidences 
of renewed piety in the Catholic, not less than in the Protestant, 
communion. His remarks upon individuals, most of whom he has 
known personally, such as de Maistre, Chateaubriand, the Abby 
de la Mennais, Montalembert, Bautain, Maret, Lacordaire, Vinet, 
Adolphe Monod, form an interesting feature of this review. 
Under the head of Spiritualism, Guizot examines that philosophi- 
eal school, of which M. Royer-Collard was the prime mover, and 
of which Jouffroy and Cousin have been distinguished members. 
The remaining topics are Rationalism; Positivism; Pantheism; 
Materialism ; Scepticism; Impiety, Indifference, and Perplexity. 
Nothing can exceed the good sense and good temper which are 
brought to the discussion of these themes. M. Guizot lays hold 
of the characteristic peculiarities of the systems which he under- 
takes to criticise, without entering into nice and subtle discrimi- 
nations. He claims for the indestructible instincts and sentiments 
of human nature that authority which the different forms of scep- 
ticism tacitly deny them. The boasted generalizations of Comte 
respecting the religious progress of mankind are shown to be des- 
titute of a historical foundation. The entire book is in the candid 
and liberal tone of a philosopher, while the genuine Christian feel- 
ing that pervades the volume renders it not less edifying than in- 
structive. 


Suorr Sermons TO Newspoys.*—Our readers do not need to 
be informed with regard to the early history of the Lodging 
House for Newsboys in New York; but they will be gratified to 
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know that this enterprise is meeting with greater success every 
year. During the last twelve months, over seven thousand differ- 
ent boys—a majority being of the age of thirteen, fourteen, and 
fifteen—found lodging there, and availed themselves of the privi- 
leges it affords. It is to these street boys that the sermons con- 
tained in this book have been preached by Mr. Brace. There are 
many things about these sermons that we might commend ; but it 
is perhaps the highest praise to say that they present the central 
doctrines of religion respecting Christ, and a life of faith in Him, 
with such clearness, simplicity, and tact, that they succeeded in 
gaining the attention of a room full of the wildest boys in New 
York. We commend this volume to all that large class of per- 
sons who are interested in the solution of the question, how can 
the masses be brought to receive Christ. 


Tae Boox or Worsuir.*—The attention which has been given 
of late years to the subject of public worship, has prompted many 
efforts to improve the service of song, and especially to do this by 
the encouragement of congregational singing in distinction from 
the service rendered by a select choir. If some of these efforts 
have been less successful than devout and earnest men had hoped 
—if congregations have been slow to insist on the privilege of 
lifting up their voice to God in song—if choirs and choir leaders 
have been jealous of any invasion of their domain—this was to 
have been expected, and need not discourage renewed attempts to 
correct the public taste, and make our singing more devotional. 

A new candidate for popular approval appears in the form of a 
hymn and tune book, under the title of “The Book of Worship, 
Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, with music,” compiled by 
Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We have come to regard a hymn and tune book as a necessity 
in common worship. The highest attainment in devotional song 
dispenses, indeed, with the printed page; the words flow along 
without an effort of the memory to recall them, and the mind 
takes no more note of the pitch and succession of sounds, than of 
the variations and tones of the voice in speech. But though the 
best hymns should be as familiar to Christians as household 
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words, it would be unwise to restrict public devotion to such 
songs as are universally known, and the hymn book must there- 
fore, if for no other reason, be resorted to continually. The notes 
also are of no less service in keeping in use a variety of tunes suf- 
ficient to avoid monotony; in keeping alive the association of 
hymns and tunes and in securing a more correct rendering of the 
music than if it was caught by ear and sung from memory alone. 
Weare satisfied that for the present, at least, a liberal supply of tune 
books in the church, the prayer meeting, and the sabbath school, 
is indispensable, if the voices of the multitude are to be combined 
in song. 

Mr. Bacon’s book has many points of excellence and some pecu- 
liarities which will commend it to the public favor. Without 
being nearly as thick as some of the hymn books in common use, 
it is printed in coarse and legible type, with an ample margin on 
each page. Economy of space is secured by condensing the 
music more than usual, and by printing some of the hymns in 
peculiar meter ina new way. The advantage thus gained recon- 
ciles us to the novelty of having “ Upward I lift mine eyes,” and 
“My faith looks up to thee,” printed in stanzas of four lines. In 
the selection and arrangement of the tunes, the editor has con- 
sulted the convenience of the worshiper. Having classified and 
arranged his hymns, he has printed his tunes where they are wanted, 
repeating them in different parts of the volume as often as need 
be, and always repeating the tune on the following page when a 
hymn extends to the reverse of a leaf. 

On examining the contents of this hymnal, we are satisfied that 
it contains the great body of devotional lyrics, old and aew, which 
are and ought to be commonest in use in public worship in our 
churches. It is a judicious selection of the best and most useful 
hymns; and its six hundred and twelve pieces are more than any 
one church positively needs or will be likely to use. The excel- 
lence of the book as a manual for common use is largely due to 
its omissions. We are glad to see included in it such hymns as 


“Lord! at this closing hour,” 


“The God of peace, who from the dead,” and 
“ Hail! tranquil hour of closing day,” 


all of which, we believe, first appeared in the “ Connecticut” book 
of Psalms and Hymns. 
Such hymns at these, also, could not be spared : 
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“My days are gliding swiftly by.” 

“ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

“ Just as I am without one plea.” 

“T’ve found the pearl of greatest price.” 
“ Purer yet and purer.” 

“O bread te pilgrims given.” 

And among others highly to be prized, we are glad to find 
“ From foes that would the land devour.” 
“There is no name so sweet on earth.” 
“ My hope is built on nothing less 

Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness.” 
“Come, O Creator, Spirit blest.” 
**O come, O come, Immanuel.” 


And the following from “Happy Voices”: 
‘*He is risen, he is not here.” 
“ Saviour, listen to our prayer.” 
“ Roll, Jordan, roll.” 
“ Jerusalem forever bright.” 


There are, however, a few hymns which we should willingly 
spare; especially the 547th, beginning, 
“ Nothing either great or small 
Remains for me to do ; 
Jesus died, and paid it all, 
Yes, all the debt I owe.” 
In this case, the Antinomianism of the hymn is made more per- 
nicious by the fascinating melody to which it is united. 
The 557th, “ Sweet hour of prayer!” is another hymn wedded to 
a sweet air, and having much that is beautiful in its sentiment, and 
yet extravagant in its description of the close of life. 
“ Sweet hour of prayer! sweet hour of prayer! 
May I thy consolation share: 
Till from Mount Pisgah’s lofty height, 
I view my home, and take my flight. 
This robe of flesh I'll drop, and rise 
To seize the everlasting prize ; 
And shout, while passing through the air, 
Farewell, farewell, sweet hour of prayer.” 


Did ever saint die thus ? 

The arrangement of hymns in such a collection is a matter of 
convenience to ministers conducting public worship, but only of 
secondary importance; for the work is not designed to be read 
through or sung through consecutively, but by selections, Yet 
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there are advantages in putting together those of the same general 
character. Mr. Bacon arranges his selection from the Psalms in a 
division by themselves, following the order of the original. The 
remainder of the lyrics he divides into “hymns” and “ spiritual 
songs,” including under the latter appellation such as differ from 
ordinary hymns, “in form, being constructed with a chorus or re- 
frain recurring at the end of each stanza; or in substance, being 
made up of narrative or allegory—ballads or carols rather than 
hymns; or in style, being, either in words or music, more secular 
in character or association than the taste and judgment of many 
congregations would approve, for ordinary public use; or in pur- 
pose, being distinctly intended for the smaller and more informal 
meetings for social worship, or especially for the use of children 
in Sunday Schools.” ; 

Under this general division, his arrangement depends upon the 
feeling expressed in the hymn, so that after the “hymns of wor- 
ship,” we have “ hymns of Christian experience,” “ of godly sor- 
row,” “of repentance,” “of faith,” “ of assurance,” &c., &c. 

Asa tune book, we hope the work may be a success. Besides 
some new and beautiful tunes, the old familiar ones are given in 
suffivient variety, and in their customary form. They are the 
tunes that must be relied on in the main where many voices are 
to be united in sacred song. But if we do not mistake the signs 
of the times, the lips of the multitude are to be opened in public 
worship by the use of choruses or refrains, which are coming into 
use through the Sabbath Schools. We have hardly known in our 
churches what it is to have a congregational response in chorus 
after a song; but many delegates to the National Council will long 
remember hearing Dr. George Adams sing, at Plymouth, Mrs. 
Howe’s Battle Hymn of the Republic, and at the close of each 
stanza, taking up with him the soul-stirring refrain, 


“Glory! glory! hallelujah!” 


More than half of the one hundred hymns classed as “ Spiritual 
Songs,” are arranged with these refrains. Some of them, like 
“ Awake, my soul! in joyful lays,” have been in use far more than 
a generation. Many others, like “ My days are gliding swiftly 
by,” have become familiar to every one through Sunday Schools. 
Some of them, like “ Come to Jesus, just now,” we have found to 
be of great service when sung impromptu in conference meetings. 
And we think some of them will be found invaluable, if judiciously 
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employed, in large assemblies for public worship. Mr. Bradbury’s 
choicest melodies are introduced, and some of Mr. Bacon’s tunes 
are very unique and spirited, as those for the hymns, “ The Word 
is made incarnate,” “O come, O come, Immanuel,” and “ Jesus of 
Nazareth passeth by.” 

We only add that we know of no work better adapted for all 
the ordinary purposes of sacred song, than this new “ Book of 
Worship.” 


A ComMENTARY ON THE Minor Propuers.*—We have be- 
fore us a portion of this work,—the part containing Hosea, Joel, 
and Amos. It is practical rather than critical in its aim, but 
cannot, for that reason, plead exemption from trial by critical 
rules. The interpretation must first of all be sound, before it 
can be, in any right sense, edifying. Too commonly this rule is 
reversed, and the edifying character of the interpretation made 
the test of its soundness. 

It seems an obvious requirement that one who undertakes the 
office of commentator should first make himself acquainted with 
what others have done in his department, at least, with the latest 
and best of the commentaries. Not only is there no evidence that 
this has been done in the present case, but even of those at his 
command he appears not to have made the best use. Rosenmiller, 
whom he quotes, if properly used, would have kept him from many 
of the absurdities of interpretation and some offenses against the 
principles of Hebrew grammar of which he is guilty. A detailed 
examination of these our space would nov allow, even did the book 
deserve it; we content ourselves with one or two examples. 

The symbolical language in the first three chapters of Hosea, 
where the prophet represents himself as commanded to take a wife of 
whoredoms and children of whoredoms, setting forth under this fig- 
ure the infidelity of Israel to Jehovah, our author interprets literal- 
ly; i. e., he regards it as an actual transaction by which the prophet 
brought forcibly before the minds of the people the unnatural and 
sinful character of their relation to God. The only alternative 
presented is a vision of the transaction, and we are referred in 
further defense of the author’s view to a dissertation in the Ap- 
pendix to the volume, where the subject of symbolical transactions 
in general is discussed more fully. If any need to have the un- 
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tenableness of this view proved to them, the following example of 
a similar use of language by Jeremiah will perhaps suffice. In 
Jeremiah, ch. xiii., the prophet is commanded to get a linen girdle, 
to bind it on his loins, and to make a journey to the Euphrates, 
and hide it in a hole of the rock. After many days he returns to 
find the girdle rotten and worthless, thereby expressing under the 
image of the girdle Israel’s former intimate union with Jehovah 
and its present corruption. Now, if we suppose all this to have 
happened as described, we have an expenditure of force out of all 
proportion to the result gained. The action in this case would be 
trivial, as in the other, offensive to all ideas of morality; while in 
both the length of time required (in Hosea several years) to con- 
vey the lesson would altogether destroy the impression of it. But 
regarded simply as a symbolical form in which the idea is pre- 
sented, the language becomes forcible and appropriate. 

It must not, however, from the above example, be inferred that 
our author is the champion of literal interpretation. He is quite 
willing to abandon it on occasion. In Hos. i. 10, 11, he under- 
stands by Jsrael the true people of God, Gentiles as well Jews, 
while ch. iii. he refers to the literal Israel. In connection with 
this last passage be enunciates (p. 18) his theory of prophetical 
interpretation. 

“In general the construction given to chapter i., 10, 11, is justified on its own 
proper grounds, to be determined in view of what it is, and of its relations to 
history and to the doctrine of the New Testament. So of the construction given 
above to chapter iii, It must be interpreted in view of what it is, Such I hold 
to be the true theory of interpreting all prophecy.” 


The vital point of the theory, the question “ What is pro- 
phecy?” is here altogether passed over, and the total misconcep- 
tion on this point which reigns in the book is its fatal defect. In 
the view of our author, and he is here simply the representative 
of the popular opinion, the prophet spoke and wrote not so much 
for his own as for later times, especially to furnish us with a proof 
of the supernatural character of revelation; and, consequently, 
he is neither entitled, nor by his interpreters suffered, to say any- 
thing which does not in every particular coincide with the later 
developments of history and revelation,—an incidental element of 
prophecy being thus made its principal end. This is what our 
author means when he says that prophecy is to be interpreted in 
view of “its relations to history and the doctrines of the New 
Testament.” By alternate stretching and twisting, the predic- 
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tions of the prophet are made to cover all the details of later his- 
tory, and his teaching becomes identical with that of Christ and 
his Apostles. What we have gained when this is accomplished, we 
confess ourselves unable to understand. This interpretation 
enables us at best to find in the Old Testament what we 
already knew, while the proper uses of the prophetical writings 
are altogether lost in the attempt to make out of them imperfect 
history. Something more is needed to convert the New Testa- 
ment Greek into good Hebrew, or its history into prophecy, than 
simply to read it backward. If we could in any way faithfully 
reproduce the history of the prophet’s own time, this would be a 
vastly greater help to the understanding of his writings, a better 
key for the unlocking of his prophecies, than any knowledge of the 
later history. Very much may be gathered by careful study from 
the prophetical writings themselves to supply the deficiencies of 
the historical books, as the wonderful manner in which Ewald, in 
his reconstruction of the Jewish history, has combined scattered 
hints, abundantly shows. But the school of interpreters to which 
our author belongs is far more anxious to read in these writings 
the history of the future than of the present. So too in the Mes. 
sianic and other teachings of the prophets, the differences of one 
from the other, and of all from the New Testament writers, are 
effaced, and, instead of a portraiture of the Messiah changing from 
age to age, we are presented with one unvarying image, and that 
drawn from the New Testament. What then was the meaning of 
our Saviour’s declaration, that the least in the Kingdom of Heaven 
was greater than the greatest of the prophets? But to our author 
Biblical Theology is an unknown, and, on his principles of inter- 
pretation, an impossible science. 

The most elaborate of the expositions in the pages before us, 
and one which is at the same time a good illustration of his 
method, is that on Joel ii. 23. Here six pages are devoted to an 
attempt to prove that the words rendered in our version, “ he hath 
given you the former rain moderately,” or more correctly, “ he will 
give you the former rain in due measure,” should be translated, 
“he will give you a teacher of righteousness.” The question is 
in his own words: “ Whether the passage is a promise of rain 
only or whether it comprises a far richer promise and prophecy 
of spiritual blessings ?”” With such a choice before him, we are 
only surprised that he should think six pages of argument neces- 
sary. He urges that the use of more/ in the sense of rain is very 
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infrequent, while it often occurs in that of teacher. But aside 
from Psalm Ixxxiv. 7, where the former sense is found, (Dr. Alex- 
ander to the contrary notwithstaning), its undisputed occurrence in 
the second member of the verse in question, taken in connection with 
the requirement of the poetic parallelism, is perfectly decisive. And 
yet this repetition is strangely enough urged against the received 
rendering. He further quotes Taylor’s Concordance, which gives 
forty-three instances of the Hiphil of the verb in the sense to teach, 
but not one in the sense to rain. But if he had not mistranslated 
Hos. vi. 3, where joreh (quoted by Gesenius through mistake un- 
der Kal instead of Hiphil) is a verb and not a noun, he 
would have found such an instance, though this is of no conse- 
quence to the argument, since the noun moreh is formed not from 
the Hiphil but from the Kal. But we must be excused from fol- 
lowing him further. Let it not be supposed, however, from our 
unfavorable criticism, that the commentary is worse than many 
that have preceded it; it is a sufficient condemnation that it is 
also no better. The first sense of the prophet’s words, together 
with the connection of thought, is in general correctly given; and 
if the work could be used with reference to this only, it would 
doubtless be to many persons a help. Our remarks apply not more 
to this particular work than to the school of interpretation of 
which it is an example. 


HISTORICAL. 


Bancrorr’s History or THE Unitep Srartes, Vor. [X.*—The 
new volume of Mr. Bancroft’s work covers the eventful period 
from the Declaration of Independence and the occupation of New 
York by the American forces, to the spring of 1778. Among the 
military events which fall into this interval, are the battle and sub-_ 
sequent evacuation of Long Island, the evacuation of the city of 
New York, the contest in the neighborhood of the Hudson, inclu- 
ding the surrender of Fort Washington, the retreat of Washing- 
ton through the Jersies, with the brilliant actions at Trenton and 
Princeton, the defeat at Brandywine and the capture of Philadel- 
phia by Howe, and the invasion and surrender of Burgoyne. The 
record of important civil events, as the establishment of the Con- 





* History of the United States from the Discovery of the American Continent, 
By Georee Bancrorr. Vol. 1X. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 1566. pp. 506, 
New Haven: Judd & White. Price, $3. 
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stitutions of the several States, and of the Confederation, the 
diplomatic efforts of Franklin and others abroad, the political fiue- 
tuations in England, and the formation of the American alliance 
with France, is interwoven at fitting points. All these events, 
civil and military, are described with an admirable perspicuity. 
The narrative is sufficiently full, and yet the author is frugal of 
words. In the disposition of the matter, he has shown extraor- 
dinary skill. Nothing is omitted, yet there is no confusion, and 
the story moves on with all the unity, and with more than the 
interest, of a drama. The sympathy of the author with his sub- 
ject imparts life to his pages. But there is no lack of impartiality. 
Praise and blame are fearlessly distributed. The culpable ambition 
and inefficiency of Gates, the treachery of Lee, the occasional in- 
competency and conceit of so good an officer as Greene, and the 
failure of others, high in command, to meet their obligations, are 
clearly set forth. One important feature of this volume is the 
complete vindication which is afforded to the military abilities and 
conduct of Washington His judgment generally proved itself 
correct, although it was frequently questioned and even despised 
by rash and conceited officers, and sometimes distrusted by civil- 
ians, like John and Samuel Adams, The majestic figure of Wash- 
ington is all the more impressive, when seen amidst the heavy 
clouds of detraction which, during a portion of his career, hung 
over him. His calm wisdom, his modest and resolute will, his pa- 
triotism which no embarrassments or personal injuries could damp, 
received at length their reward in the general homage paid to him 
by his countrymen and by the world. Mr. Bancroft’s discrimina- 
ting narrative shows that the Fabian policy grew out of no hesi- 
tancy or sluggishness of feeling, but was the result of the soundest 
calculation, and was followed when other impulses of Washing- 
ton’s nature could have impelled him in a contrary direction. At 
Trenton and Princeton, as in many other places in the course of 
the war, he gave proof of his personal gallantry and of the dash 
of which he was capable at the proper emergency. 

When we consider the number of men engaged, these battles 
of the Revolution, in the light of our recent experience, seem in- 
significant. But it is the moral elements—the issue that is pend- 
ing—the spirit of the actors—that give character to a contest. 
Judged in this way, the battles of the Revolution are clothed with 
unrivaled interest and dignity. The battle of Marathon, on the 
event of which history turned, was fought by a few thousand 
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Athenians; and a like fact is true of most of the Grecian battles. 
The number of the combatants was small. Who, on this account, 
can read of those battles without deep emotion ? In truth, the little 
engagement at Trenton is not less momentous, and from the moral 
point of view, is even grander, than Gettysburg. 

It is now thirty-two years since Mr. Bancroft wrote the preface 
to his first volume. His researches, which began at a much earlier 
date, have been indefatigable. To whatever criticisms his work 
may be justly open, it must always remain a standard authority, 
on account of the thorough, well-nigh exhaustive, studies that lie 
at the foundation of it. In connection with the history of the 
Revolution, he has not only obtained invaluable documents from 
the archives of England and France; but from Germany, also, he 
has derived materials of great importance. The part taken by 
German mercenary troops in the war is well described in the vol- 
ume before us; and the diaries and letters of some of them throw 
much light on the transactions in which they took part. 

We have in our hands a collection of letters, addressed to his 
wife by General Silliman of Connecticut, father of the late Profes- 
sor B. Silliman, They were written during the progress of the 
military events recorded in the first part of this volume. General 
Silliman commanded a brigade of Connecticut militia on Long 
Island and in the evacuation of New York. He also took an 
active part in the transactions immediately subsequent, being pres- 
ent in the action at White Plains; and afterwards, in conjunction 
with Arnold, he resisted and harassed the British expedition for 
the destruction of the military stores in Danbury, in 1777. His 
name occurs on page 121 and page 347 of Mr. Bancroft’s volume. 
We subjoin two brief extracts from General Silliman’s letters, 
having reference to the evacuation of New York. Under date of 
Sept 15th, 1776, 10 o’clock A. M., he describes the active move- 
ments of the British preparing to effect a landing ; and on the same 
sheet, under date of Monday, the 16th, 9 o’clock A. M., from “ the 
camp about four miles below King’s Bridge,” he writes :— 


“The affair of yesterday was most unfortunate. The army are all here, and 
between King’s Bridge and here, and at King’s Bridge. I am well and hearty ; 
but can’t give you particulars, Now, only the enemy are in possession of New 
York and all between here and there. My brigade was left in New York the last 
of all, and the enemy landed between me and the rest of the army, and cut off 
all communication. My way was hedged up, but the Lord opened it. I brought 
in all my brigade except afew. It was sometime in the night before I got in, 
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It was expected by the army, as well as by myself, that I and my brigade must 
perish.” 


The -following passage is from a letter written the next 

day : 
“Camp on Hartaem Heronts, 17th September, 1776, 
2 o'clock, afternoon. 

“On the morning of last Sabbath we had information that the regulars on 
Long Island were in motion, as though they would cross the East river and land 
about three miles above the city. At this place lay their ships close in with our 
shore, and soon after the regulars marched in a large body down to the shore, and 
embarked on board their flat-bottomed boats. Upon this, their ships began a most 
incessant fire on our lines opposite to them with their grape shot, from which 
they were distant about fifty rods, and behind which lay General Wedsworth’s 
and Colonel Douglas's brigades—until the fire was so hot from the ships that they 
were obliged to retreat. On this, the regulars immediately landed and fired upon 
them, which completed their confusion, and they ran away up here, and are here 
now; but they were out,a part of them, in yesterday’s action, and behaved 
nobly. Now, as to myself and my brigade. We were left to guard the city until 
all the rest of the troops were drawn off; and about half an hour or an hour 
after all the troops were gone, I was ordered with my brigade to march out of 
the city, and man the lines on the East River opposite to Bayard’s Hill Fort. 
There I marched, and saw the regular army land above me, and spread across the 
Island from one river to the other, until my retreat seemed to be entirely cut off, 
and soon after received an order to retreat if I could. I attempted it up along 
through the woods on the North river, where I came in sight of the enemy sev- 
eral times, but kept my brigade covered in the woods, so that I got through 
them to their uppermost guard, and they pursued and fired on my rear, and took 
a fewof my men. I immediately formed about three hundred of my men ona 
hill to oppose them. On seeing this, the regulars fled, and I pursued my retreat; 
and through the great mercy of God, I got my brigade safe here, where I am now 
posted. * * * "Twas supposed by everybody that I and my brigade were en- 
tirely cut off, but, through the great merey of God, it is otherwise, and let His 
Holy Name have all the praise! I hope we shall bea ‘'e to prevent their progress 
into the country, for when we get them away from their ships we can deal with 
them.” 


The statements of this eye-witness confirm those of Mr. Ban- 
croft, and only present some additional particulars. 


MERIVALE ON THE CONVERSION OF THE NorTHERN Nations.*°— 
Four of the eight lectures in this volume relate, not to the North- 
ern nations, but to the ancient peoples. These four lectures form 





* The Conversion of the Northern Nations. The Boyle Lectures for the year 
1865. By Cuantes Menivate, B. D, New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1866. 
pp. 231. New Haven: HO. Peck. Price, $2.00. 
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the continuation of the writer’s previous volume on the conver- 
sion of the pagan nations, which we noticed in the issue of the 
New Englander for July, 1865. The remainder of the *volume 
is devoted to the subject which is designated in the title. The 
characteristics of this little work appear to be similar to those of 
the earlier work just mentioned. There is a great disadvantage, 
as respects method, in treating such themes according to the plan 
prescribed in the Boyle or Bampton Lectures. In place of a con- 
nected treatise, we have a series of sermons. The learning must 
be crowded into the notes; and yet the sermons are sermons only 
inname. We notice the same elegance of style in these lectures 
that belongs to all of his historical writings. 

D’Avusiene’s History oF THE REFORMATION IN THE TIME OF 
Carvin. Vol. 1V.*—Dr. Merle, in the first part of this volume, 
resumes his account of the Reformation in England at the point 
where he left off in the fifth volume of his former well-known work, 
“ The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century.” The period, the his- 
tory of which he now traces, is the one just after the fall and death 
of Wolsey, between the autumn of 1529 and the spring of 1534 ;— 
the period during which the English Church resumed its indepen- 
dence of the papacy. Those who have read Mr. Froude’s history 
of this period will not fail to notice the greater prominence that 
Dr. Merle gives to what he calls the “ real Reformation” that was 
going on in the hearts of the English people. In fact, a marked 
feature of this work is the sharp distinction which is everywhere 
drawn between the political changes of the court and that religious 
movement which was in progress, which had nothing to do with 
the policy, the tyranny, the intrigues, and the divorce of Henry 
VIII. Dr. Merle sums all up in these words: “If in this matter 
there had been nothing more than the decision of a prince discon- 
tented with the court of Rome, a contrary decision of one of his 
successors might again place England under the dominion of the 
pontiffs ; and these would be sure to spare no pains to recover the 
good graces of the English kings. But in despite of Henry VIIL., 
a pure doctrine, similar to that of the apostolic times, was spread- 
ing over the different parts of the nation; a doctrine which was 
not only to wrest England from the Pope, but to establish in that 





* History of the Reformation in Europe in the time of Calvin, Vol. 1V. By J. H. 
Mer.e D’Avsiexe, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1866, 12mo. 
pp. 491. New Haven: F. T. Jarman. 
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island a true Christianity—a vast evangelical propaganda which 
should plant the standard of God’s word even at the ends of the 
earth.” 

The last half of the volume is flevoted to the progress of the 
Reformation in the city of Geneva, after its bishop-prince had fled, 
never to return. A fresh interest gathers around this part of the 
story, as we now daily watch, in our contemporary history, the 
declining fortunes of the temporal power of the last of the bishop- 
princes—the Pope in Rome. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Srernen A. Dovetas on ConstiruTiIoNAL AND Party QuvuEs- 
TIons.*—We took up this book with considerable interest, ex- 
pecting to find in it somewhat of the secret history of the politi- 
cal career of Mr. Douglas, and especially of the rise and pro- 
gress, decline and fall of his “great principle of Popular Sover- 
eignty.” The history of Mr. Douglas, especially during the last 
ten years of his life, could we get its complete revelation, must be 
one of the profoundest interest and value to the present and future 
generations of Americans. During that period, political reckless- 
ness, corruption, and crime seem to have culminated. Thirty 
years of rule had permanently established the slave power as the 
despot of the nation—the dispenser of all its power and patron- 
age. Statesmen and politicians, and seemingly all classes among 
the people, were bowing before the tyrant, while imbecility and 
treachery, fraud, violence and corruption were bearing down 
everywhere, in public and in private affairs, all opposition to its 
haughty behests. In the midst of this whirlpool of foul waters, 
was Senator Douglas, now directing their movements, and now 
tossed upon their current, and he more than any man then living 
could have revealed the causes, and forces, and movements of the 
tide which swept on its course to secession and bloody rebellion. 
Much of all this we expected to find; but to our surprise there is 
scarcely anything of which the book tells less. It is the book of 
Douglas, with all of Douglas left out. Some two hundred 
pages of commonplace talk upon topics connected with the history 
and polity of the United States, such as might have been given 





* A brief Treatise upon Constitutional and Party Questions, and the History of 
Political Parties, as I received it orally from the late Senator Stephen A. Douglas 
of Illinois, By. J. Mavison Curts, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, U.8. A. New 
York: D, Appleton & Co, 1866. 
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by a father to his son of twelve years old, is about all that the 
volume contains. There is indeed a chapter on the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, and one on Popular Sovereignty, but the former 
contains little more than would be found on that subject in any 
ordinary schc ol history, and the other gives a mere explanation of 
the term without any discussion of the principle. 

On the whole, we find ourselves quite at a loss to account for 
the publication of the book at all; yet we confess to a feeling of 
relief that if it disappoints us in furnishing nothing new to the 
political history of the country, it yet adds nothing to the load 
which already weighs so heavily on Mr. Douglas’s name. The 
best service his friends can do to his memory is not to write books, 
or build monuments, or deliver orations to draw attention to his 
character and public career, but to leave him to such obscurity as 
may be possible to one so closely identified with public aftairs, and 
to pray that he may in time be totally forgotten. We should be 
false to our duty should we even silently acquiesce in the glorifi- 
cations of Mr. Douglas which have of late so widely appeared in 
our public prints. This post-mortem adulation is discreditable to 
us as a people, and is little calculated to inspire ambitious Ameri- 
-can youths with a conviction that in a public leader consistency to 
principle is essential to success, and virtue indispensable to an 
honorable memory. To call him a statesman, and especially a 
great statesman, is a ridiculous abuse of language, and an insult 
to the few great names in our history to whom such a designation 
may properly apply. His career up to the election of Mr. Lincoln 
was that of a coarse, unscrupulous demagogue, whose “states- 
manship ” resulted in the utter discomfiture of himself and all his 
schemes, and drew speedily down upon his country calamities, 
among the greatest that a single man ever entailed upon a nation. 
When secession finally occurred, and he was left deserted upon 
the north side of the line, when all his ambitious hopes had been 
dashed to the earth, at last, for the brief remainder of his life, he 
turned—let us hope and charitably admit with patriotic feeling 
—to resist his betrayers, and to defend his country against the 
rebellion for which he was so largely responsible. Let the last 
acts of his life be remembered with all due kindness and honor, 
but let them not blind us to the truth and justice of history with 
regard to his previous career. We protest, in the name of com- 
mon sense, against such assumptions as the following, in reference 
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to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, which we find in Gen- 
eral Dix’s oration in Chicago: 

“* Whatever difference of opinion may exist, or may heretofore have existed, 
with regard to these measures, no one of this day will call in question the patri- 
otic motive by which Mr, Douglas was actuated—his deep anxiety to preserve 
the harmony of the Union, his sincerity, and the great intellectual power with 
which he maintained every position he took,” 


SHERBROOKE.*—This a story for those who are so fond of 
stories—young girls; and is written by a Christian author, for the 
purpose of stirring within them higher aspirations than are usually 
found in the careless, frolicking years of girlhood. The “peren- 
nial nobleness of work” is demonstrated within these pages; and 
few can read them without feeling the heart thrill with a fresh 
impulse toward virtue and an honest living. The young heroine 
lives a life not at all beyond the reach of any New England 
maiden of fair abilities. Her destiny is shaped by no thrilling ad- 
venture. The daily monotony is interrupted by no such occur- 
rences as stop the breath and make the hair stand on end. She 
lives a simple, working, growing life; a life full enough of 
incident to absorb the attention from the first page to the last ;. 
and intermingled with characters that provoke the readers some- 
times to indignation, sometimes to laughter, and sometimes to 
tears. No one will be likely to forget Aunt Lyma. And nostep- 
mother can fail to find in the patient, hopeful, earnest spirit of 
Mrs. Kendall both a model and a virtue. 

The authoress of Sherbrooke has long been an accepted writer 
—having contributed some of the mostsparkling stories and some 
of the most graceful verses that have adorned our periodical lit- 
erature for years. Her first book, “ Madge,” had an unusual pop- 
ularity; and Sherbrooke will make her name still more extensively 
and favorably known. We hope her career of usefulness and suc- 
cess has just begun. 


Proressor Waire’s Pat Berra Kappa Appress.+—This 
thoughtful, learned, and timely discussion is mainly taken up with 





* Sherbrooke. By H.B. G., author of Madge. New York: Appleton & Co, 
+ The most Bitter Foe of Nations, and the Way to ite Permanent Overthrow. 
An Address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Yale College, July 
25, 1866. By Anprew D. Warre, New Haven: Thomas H. Pease, 1866. 
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historical proofs and illustrations of the proposition that the most 
vigorous and most noxious enemy of a nation’s welfare is an aris- 
tocracy which is based upon habits or traditions of oppression. 
The orator draws his arguments from modern European history, 
and fortifies them by full references to the best authorities. In 
particular, he surveys the history of Spain, Italy, Poland, France, 
and England, with briefer notices of Germany and Russia; and 
he finds in the past career of each of these nations full support for 
his thesis. The lesson for America is all the more impressive for 
not being expressly inculcated. It is latent through all the Ad- 
dress. The following passage occurs near the conclusion :— 


Herein is written the greatness or littleness of nations—herein is written the 
failure or success of their great struggles. In all history, those be the great na- 
tions which have boldly grappled with political dragons, and not only put them 
down but kept them down. 

The work of saving a nation from an oligarchy then is two fold. It is not 
finished until both parts are completed. Nations forget this at their peril 
Nearly every great modern revolution wherein has been gain to liberty has had 
to be fought over a second time. So it was with the English Revolution of 1642. 
So it was with the French Revolutions of 1789 and 1830. Whathas been gained 
by bravery has been lost by treachery. Nations have forgotten that vigorous 
fighting to gain liberty must be followed by sound planning to secure it. 

What is this sound planning? Is it superiority in duplicity? Not at all; itis 
the only planning which insists on frank dealing. Is it based on cupidity? Not 
at all; it is based on Right. Is it centered in Revenge? Not at all; its centre 
js Mercy and its circumference is Justice. It may say to the discomfited op- 
pressor, you shall have Mercy; but it must say to the enfranchised, you shall 
have Justice. 

Acknowledging this, Suger and the great medieval statesmen succeeded ; 
ignoring this, Louis XI., Richelieu, and a host of great modern statesmen failed. 

To keep the haughty and turbulent caste of oppressors in their proper relations, 
the central authority in every nation has been obliged to form a close alliance 
with the down-trodden caste of workers. If these have been ignorant, it has had 
to instruct them; if they have been wretched, it has had to raise them; and the 
simple way—nay, the only way to instruct and raise them has been to give them 
rights, civil and political, which will force them to raise and instruct themselves, 

Bvt it may be said that some subject classes are too low thus to be lifted—that 
there are some races too weak to be thus wrought into a barrier against aristo- 
cracy, Idenyit. For history denies it. The race is not yet discovered in 
which the average man is not better and safer with rights than without them. 

Think you that your ancestors were so much better than other subject classes? 
Look in any town directory. The names show an overwhelmning majority of us 
descendants of European serfs and peasantry I defy you to find any body of 
men more degraded and stupid than our ancestors. 

Do you boast Anglo-Saxon ancestry!—look at Charles Kingeley’s picture in 
Hereward of the great banquet, the apotheosis of wolfishness and piggishness ; or 
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look at Walter Scott's delineation in Ivanhoe of Gurth the swine-herd, dressed in 
skins, the brass collar soldered about his neck like the collar of a dog, and upon 
it the inscription, “Gurth the born thrall of Cedric.” 

Do you boast French ancestry?—look into Orderic Vital, or Froissart, or De 
Comines, and see what manner of man was your ancestor, “ Jacques Bonhomme” 
—kicked, cuffed, plundered, murdered, robbed of the honor of his wife and the 
custody of his children, not allowed to wear good clothing,* nut recognized as a 
mao and a brother,} not indeed in early times recognized as a man at all.{ 

Do you boast German ancestry !—look at Luther’s letters and see how the un- 
utterable stupidity of your ancestors vexed him. 

Yet from these progenitors of yours, kept besotted and degraded through cen- 
turies by oppression, have, by comparatively few years of freedom, been developed 
the barriers which have saved modern states. 

Is it said that this bestowal of rights on the oppressed is dangerous? History 
is full of proofs that the faith in Heaven's justice which has led statesmen to solve 
great difficulties by bestowing rights has proved far more safe than the attempt to 
evade great difficulties by withholding rights.§ 
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* + Among the grievances put forth by the nobles at the States General of 
1614, one was that the wives of the common people wore too good clothing; an- 
other was that an orator of the third estate had dared call the nobles their bro- 
thers, Sir James Stephens’s Lectures. 

¢ For avery striking summary of this see Henri Martin’s Hist. de France, 
vol, v., p. 198. 

§ I know of but one plausible exception to this rule—that of the failure of 
Joseph IL. in his dealings with the Rhine provinces. The case of Louis XVI. is 
no exception, for he was always taking back secretly what he had given openly. 
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